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Critics Evaluate 


“Le Pont de Joinville” by A. Dunoyer de Segonzac. 


One of the great successes of the summer 
season in Paris was the exposition of works 
by A. Dunoyer de Segonzac, organized at 
Georges Bernheim’s, which attracted more 
than 10,000 visitors in a fortnight. The 
exhibition enabled the critics to state their 
opinions of the painter’s place in modern 
art. Although many American writers, in 
consequence of his pictures shown at Car- 
negie Institute and in New York, place him 
among the modernists, the French writers 
withhold this classification. 

“The fact that he never belonged to the 
group of the Fauves, from which arose sev- 
eral of the celebrities of today, Matisse, 
Derain, Vlaminck and some others,” states 
M. Vanderpyl in the Petit Parisien, “is 
worth noticing. In every sense of the word, 
Segonzac is an isolated case and no trace 
of Impressionism is discernible in his color, 
his brush-work or his drawing.” 

A critic who knows something about the 
conceit of the modernist school and may be 
entitled to be considered one of its chal- 
lengers, M. Waldemar George, notes in the 





Segonzac’s Art, Which Draws Throngs 


Presse that Segonzac is one of the few 
painters of the present time in possession 
of a “natural style.” Thoughtful, robust 
and generous, his art is entirely his own and 
its development reveals a perfect and logical 
continuity. His painting has the powerful 
and impressive beauty of a tree. Even when 
human figures form the subject of his com- 
positions, their limbs are intricated like 
branches, and not only their construction 
but their actual substance is reminiscent of 
trees. 

One of the youngest among the painters 
of the Salon des Independants who made 
their debuts between 1900 and 1914, Segon- 
zac is now one of the most famous. His 
position seems to be established, since a 
great many artists are trying to imitate him. 





$1,250,000 Wellington Gallery 
New Zealand is conducting a campaign to 
raise $1,250,000 for the erection at Welling- 
ton of a national art gallery with a carillon, 
a campanile and a hall of memories, to 
serve as a national war memorial. 





in Paris 


Courtesy of Georges Bernheim’s, Paris, 





Counter-Revolt 


England has the beginning of what looks 
like a very earnest and formidable counter- 
revolt against modernism. An Art Lovers’ 
League has been formed and, under its 
auspices, a pamphlet called “Art Poison: An 
Exhortation by an Art Critic” has been pub- 
lished by The Connoisseur. The name of 
the author is not made known, but he can 
be described as an English counterpart of 
America’s Charles Vezin, with venom a 
little bit less in quantity but equally bitter 
in essence. “Abnormal,” “diseased” and “de- 
praved” are terms he applies to modern art. 
He calls upon normal people who love beauty 
and nature to assert themselves and refuse 
longer to doubt their own judgments. A 
particular object of attack is the Tate Gal- 
lery, which recently hung the Courtauld be- 
quest of modern art. 

First the writer undertakes to explain why 
modernism exists—why “some who call 
themselves painters deliberatly give them- 
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selves to the production of abnormal repre- 
sentations. 

“The one word ‘Commercialism’ may sum 
it up. Art has largely become a commerce. 
Men have always striven. to earn a living by 
Art; but in the old days, he who produced 
the finest works had, as a general rule, the 
best means of commanding Fortune. Today, 
the old love and reverence that artists had 
for their calling are qualities which, in the 
cases under discussion, are quite obsolete 
and forgotten. The factor that makes an 
artist successful today is the all-important 
and indispensable modern thing called ‘pub- 
licity.. How the publicity is achieved is a 
matter of no moment. The point is that an 
artist must be talked about. There is not 
matter enough in fine artistic feeling or in 
executive competence to make what public- 
ists call a ‘story. 

“Publicity is gained through the press and 
the press flourishes on sensation. To be 
ordinary, to be normal, ‘cuts no ice,’ to use 
the appropriate phrase; but let a man be 
abnormal, without moral sense, utterly un- 
able to perform the first phases of the art- 
ist’s technical exercises; and he is exactly 
the man whose works will, if exhibited in a 
picture gallery, set people talking, send 
pressmen flying, cause the turnstyles to 
gyrate. It is the very anomaly of the ridicu- 
lous and disgusting thing displayed in’ the 
decorous gallery, the atmosphere of which 
teems with the traditions of high endeavor 
and lofty aspiration, that gives the tang, the 
spice of the situation. 

“The pens and typewriters of the press- 
men find this an inexhaustible mine of ‘copy.’ 
The editors extend unfailing encouragement, 
sensation being the pabulum on which jour- 
nals increase circulation and thus command 
the advertisements by which they exist. But 
the journalists themselves are ‘in clover’ be- 
cause there is nothing in the anomalous and 
abortive works which, in a critique, would 
require art education, art training, or a nice 
judgment. They are spared, therefore, the 
obligation of knowing anything about art. 

What they do is to ‘write up,’ as the 
phrase goes, the mental and moral defectives 
who produce the abortions. By long and 
arduous repetition of a few names of such 
defectives the critics have woven a veil of 
doubt and hesitation before the mental vision 
of all but a few strong-minded persons, and 
the names of Gauguin, Van Gogh, Picasso, 
Matisse, now glow with a spurious notoriety, 
the reflection of which gilds the names of 
smaller fry who imitate the great four in 
defection. 

“But this is not the worst. Certain un- 
principled artists, being devoid of art con- 
science, have coveted this notoriety, and in 
order to attain it have produced, in their 
turn, the same kind of abortions. Nothing 
pleases the journalists better. Here they 
find confirmation of their own subversive 
propaganda. 

“The influence on the young art student is 
highly pernicious. The half-fledged, devoid 
of ideas and necessarily lacking the experi- 
ence of art and life which alone can form 
sound judgment, are attracted by the bizar- 
reric of the movement and the ease with 
which public notice can be attained. 

“The infinitely pitiable catastrophe is that 
the movement is now so powerful, by reason 
of its specious claim of modernism, that 
people no longer judge works by merit. The 
only test is modernity and that has become a 
shibboleth. Modernity has mastered officials 
in all art concerns public or private. It is 
‘pushed’ and ‘boosted’ by art dealers and 


gallery owners. 
cipal and state gallery. . . . 

“The Art Lovers’ League is a body of 
people who, in the interests of sane and 
beautiful art, are doing their best to stem 
the tide of this Gaddarene rush. . . 

“To man it is natural to Jove the beautiful. 
There can be no beauty that gives the lie to 
Nature. Every great artist of the past has 
acclaimed that Nature and Nature alone in- 
spires, instructs, delights. But what say 
these feeble, impertinent moderns? One of 
their slogans is ‘the further from Nature the 
finer the Art,’ and so they go on maiming, 
deforming the human body, the trees, and 
every object that man has loved through the 
centuries and will always love. They ag- 
gressively transgress the principles of per- 
spective by which art has perfected the 
methods of representing three dimensions on 
a plane superficies. They ignore the ravish- 
ing color to which the normal eye has by 
long development come at last to be sensi- 
tive, substituting for it the shrieking discords 
or the mud-tints chaotically applied which 
only a depraved or deficient sense could tol- 
erate; they adopt a host of needless and 
wretched conventions which show how 
plainly they stultify and stagnate, whilst 
they claim to progress; and in short, they 
weary and disgust the art-lover and the ordi- 
nary man to the extent of making him wash 
his hands of art altogether. 

“To this ordinary man, modern art is a 
vexation of the spirit. The small voice 
within him asks and asks again for the 
beauty that Art once gave; the beauty that 
is still in Nature. Why will not this ordi- 
nary man be himself and face the critics, 
the dealers, the curators by saying boldly, 
‘Away with this fetid dross!’ Why will he 
not have the courage of his convictions; 
make a firm stand and say, ‘To me this thing 
is vile: I care not what you call it or claim 
for it. My conviction is worth more to me 
than your assumed authority.’ 

“If men would speak thus, with pride of 
their own manhood and opinion, the move- 
ment would terminate summarily; our 
schools would immediately overhaul their 
curricula and their courses; our galleries 
would once again display the works of art 
that draw men to the love of Nature, and 
lofty ideas; and by developing taste, judg- 
ment and the beauty-sense would once more 
serve the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished.” 





Lovers of the Barocque 

The Magnasco Society, formed in London 
by lovers of the Barocque, that ornate period 
in art which succeeded the High Renais- 
sance, has just held its fifth annual loan 
exhibition at the Warren Gallery. It con- 
sisted entirely of drawings by Nicolas Pous- 
sin and Claude Lorrain, 19 of them lent 
from Windsor by the King. 

“There is nothing to excite,” commented 
one critic, “but everything is calculated to 
move the thoughts and feelings in stately 
measures. In their larger productions both 
artists were, to present tastes, a little dull, 
but in these drawings we have all their 
scholarship enlivened by the thrill of first 
conceptions and the response of a supple 
medium.” 





A Naval-Military Gallery 
The House of Parker in London has pub- 
lished naval and military prints for 150 
years, and now it has opened the Parker 
Galleries for the display of pictures in this 
chosen field. Lord Beatty, Admiral of the 





Fleet, officiated. 


It rules in many a muni- 





“Human Interest” 


This whole number of THe Art Dicesr 
could be devoted to extracts made from the 
newspapers of reviews of the exhibitions at 
the summer art colonies: But these reviews 
are’ just about the dullest things ever written 
about art, comprising “puffs” for favored 
artists and trite mentionings of the work of 
everybody else, so that none might have a 
grievance. The critics, evidently, were hav- 
ing their vacation, too, and were in the mood 
thaf, if anything had to be written, it should 
be written, catalogue in hand, in the easiest 
way; all the better pictures, anyway, would 
turn up in New York later. This was true 
of ‘Gloucester, Provincetown, Rockport and 
all the other places. 


Tue Art Dicest had resolved to-ignore 
the summer colonies altogether when there 
arrived 2,000 words of “human _ interest 
stuff” from Lyme. The artists there, evi- 
dently, have entisted the volunteer services 
of jan experienced newspaper writer who is 
not a critic. This writer turned out para- 
graph after paragraph of anecdotal and per- 
sonal news much of which was well worth 
pr-nting. Ingratiating, too, was the line at 
the, top of the page, “Filler material—for use 
at any time.” 

From this “filler material” it is learned 
that when unusually hot weather descended 
on Guy Wiggins’ class at Lyme, the art 
school had a habit of resolving itself into 
a swimming school in a nearby pond. 

It is learned that Percival Rosseau used 
in the days.of his youth to make woodcuts 
for the New Orleans Times-Picayune in 
order to get free theatre seats. 

It is learned that Lucien Abrams is going 
to stop in New York on his way back from 
Lyme to San Antonio and hold an exhibi- 
tion at the Montross Gallery, from Oct. 29 
to Nov. 10; and that Bruce Crane is such 
a successful fisherman that he was able 
materially to hold down the expenses of the 
family larder. 

But most interesting of 
Voilkert’s dissertation on 
psychology of oxen and 
models. “Oxen are twice as good as cows 
at posing,” he said. “Oxen are wonderful. 
They are always willing to stand still. Cows 
are more inquisitive—that is their feminine 
temperament, I suppose. About the most dis- 
turbing thing that can happen to a cattle 
painter is to have passing strangers spy him 
and stroll over to see what he is putting on 
his canvas. The cows may have been quiet 
for a long time—the painter is no novelty 
to them—but as soon as these strangers ap- 
proach the easel, they come ambling along, 
too, out of pure curiosity. The artist then 
has to be as polite as he can while inwardly 
gnashing his teeth at the lost pose. 

“Oxen, on the other hand, are impersonal 
and totally devoid of interest in mere hu- 
mans. However, they instantly recognize a 
word of greeting to their driver and stop of 
their own accord to permit him to gossip 
with a passing neighbor. They are willing 
to stand still indefinitely.” 

All of which is much more readable than 
the cut and dried reviews of the regular 
critics. THe Art Dicest thanks the Lyme 
colony’s volunteer press agent for helping 
it to explain more or less gracefuly why it 
ignores the summer shows. 


all was Edward 
the comparative 
cows as artist's 





And It’s Very Good Advice 
‘For Heaven’s sake make your paper 
readable. Don’t stuff it with complimentary 
twaddle about which nobody cares a damn.” 
—George Bernard Shaw. 
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Two Magnificent Statues by Claus Sluter Come to America 





“Saint James,” by Claus Sluter. 


The two statues herewith reproduced, and 
which have just been brought to America by 
the house of Demotte, are from the hand of 
Claus Sluter, an artist who obtained em- 
ployment as a carpenter in the erection of 


the Chartreuse de Champol, which was 
started in 1385 by Philippe le Hardi, and 
whose genius soon led him to be its chief 
artisan and the creator of a school of art. 
They might have been in the Chartreuse yet 
were it not that the buliding was destroyed 
during the French Revolution. 

One document that survives indicates that 
Claus Sluter was a native of Holland, while 
another makes it appear that he was a Ger- 
man. But whether Dutch or German, the 
fact remains that a great master came forth 
who diverted the art of his time into the 
channels of realism on one hand and, on the 
other, into an expression and accentuation 
of the strongly pronounced lines of contem- 
porary costume, with its depths and angles 
caused by heavy draping materials. 

The statue of St. John, with the open 
prayer book on which reclines the Agnus 
Dei, presents all the essential characteristics 
of Claus Sluter’s art, especially the heavy 
drapery, one part of which he holds bunched 
together in his right hand, as he presses with 
his right arm against the body, thereby 
creating a kind of double system of folds, 
one set placed across the chest, the other 
descending as far as the knee and from there 
gracefully dropping to the feet. 

The St. James, with the traditional oyster 
shell on his hat, can worthily be compared 
with the figure of Moses that forms part of 
Sluter’s greatest masterpiece, “The Well of 
Moses,” and one cannot help being struck at 





“Saint John,” by Claus Sluter. 


once by the identical way in which the folds 
range themselves across the two bodies. 

These statues are declared to be the only 
two examples in the United States of Claus 
Sluter’s personal work. 





Pioneer Collector 


One of America’s pioneer art collectors 
(and who was typical of America’s first 
type of art collector) is dead—Thomas 
Barlow Walker, of Minneapolis, aged 88. 
He was one of the nation’s very rich men, 
being worth probably $30,000,000, and was 
the greatest hoider of forest land, possess- 
ing approximately 1,000,000 acres. Born in 
Xenia, Ohio, in 1840, he started in life as a 
grindstone peddler. Going to the village of 
Minneapolis as a young man he became a 
surveyor for the St. Paul & Pacific, a job 
which he obtained through the aid of James 
J. Hill, then a wharf clerk. Later he turned 
to lumber, out of which he made a vast 
fortune; while Hill stuck to transportation 
and became a railroad magnate. Both be- 
came art collectors. 

Mr. Walker, when his mind turned to art, 
brought together a heterogeneous collection, 
which finally numbered 8,000 pieces. Like 
most other pioneer American art collectors 
with similar careers, he depended largely 
on the advice of those who offered art for 
sale. The result was not always fortunate. 
In his extensive collection are many pre- 
cious examples, but there is much else that 
manifestly does not belong in a museum. 
Experts, not connected with those who sold 
to him, declare that many of the attribu- 
tions of his old masters require re-exam- 
ination, 

Four years ago when there was some hesi- 
tation on the part of Minneapolis over his 
offer to give the collection to the city if it 
woud erect a gallery, he ended the negotia- 
tions, built a splendid structure to house it, 
and gave both building and collection to the 
city. Minneapolis, consequently, is in the 
Same condition in relation to the collection 
that San Francisco occupies in connection 
with the De Young Collection. The differ- 
ence is that the Walker collection merely 





needs some weeding out and new catalogu- 
ing, while the De Young collection, if sub- 
jected to a conscientious elimination of bad 
art would almost completely disappear. 

The press dispatches carrying Mr. Walker's 
obituary placed the value of his collection at 
$5,000,000. This is probably an exaggeration 
by at least a half. Art lovers, especially in 
Minneapolis, whose Art Institute is already 
a worthy museum calculated to fix correct 
ideas and evaluations of art in the minds of 
the people, will hope that the future will 
make possible the re-expertizing and 
strengthening of the contents of the beau- 
tiful Walker Art Gallery. 





Outdoor Sculpture Show 

When the California Art Club moved: to 
its new home in “Barnsdall Park” on Olive 
Hill, Los Angeles, the gift of Miss Aline 
Barnsdall, heiress of a pioneer oil million- 
aire, it was seen immediately that here was 
an ideal setting for an outdoor sculpture 
show. The first exhibition is now being 
held. According to the Times, “works of 
local sculptors are set in the garden among 
trees and shrubs, in relation to architecture 
and sky-reflecting water.” 

Particularly striking is Merrell Gage’s 
“Walt Whitman,” which, “large, vague, yet 
pervaded with the old poet’s spirit, seems to 
belong here in good sunlit air where things 
are growing.” Roger Noble Burnham’s 
“Dedication to Service” with “head and arms 
greets the morning sun.” 





Growth of Art in Atlanta 

A report from the Atlanta Art Association 
shows that in the last four years, under the 
presidency of J. Carroll Payne, it has in- 
creased its membership nearly 900 per cent. 
and has raised an endowment fund of $71,600 
for the High Museum, which now has a 
director and an art school and the beginning 
of an art collection. 





Western Plans 
tern Pl 

The Western Association of Art Museum 
Directors held its annual meeting at Oak- 
‘and, Cal., to formulate its exhibition pro- 
gram for the coming season, and the Tribune 
of that city made this comment: 

“The exhibitions that are seen in the 
active art galleries do not just happen, nor 
are they chance offerings of artists who 
have an assortment of pictures that they 
wish to send out in search of fame and for- 
tune. They are the result of careful plan- 
ning, selection and co-operation on the part 
of the various directors of art museums or 
art galleries throughout the country. Usu- 
ally they art part of a carefully thought out 
program of entertainment and instruction 
that is designed to enrich systematically the 
art consciences of the public. The choice of 
material necessitated by such programs is 
only made possible by co-operation between 
those who show works of art.” 

Mme. Galka E. Scheyer is in Europe 
arranging several foreign exhibitions—both 
radical and conservative—for the western 
circuit of museums, all of which will have 
their first showing in Oakland. Thus the 
Pacific Coast separates itself still farther 
from New York in art matters. 





Chicago Summer Shows 

The Art Institute of Chicago is having a 
galaxy of one-man summer shows. Groups 
are being shown by the following artists: 
Karl A. Buehr, Paul Trebiicock, J. Theo- 
dore Johnson, John A. Spelman, Charles A. 
Wilimovsky, Francis Chapin and Carl 
Wuermer. Some of the showings are sum- 
mery in more ways than one. For instance, 
Mr. Buehr’s figures are described as being 
placed in “outdoor summer-porch scenes, 
with beautifully painted still-life arranged 
on the porch table, and a fascinating back- 
ground of garden flowers.” 
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“G. K. C.” on Art 

G. K. Chesterton inaugurated a series of 
lectures for teachers in art schools, arranged 
by the London Board of Education, by dis- 
cussing the succession of schools of art or 
modes of art. He said he believed that the 
changes were in a large number of cases not 
only legitimate but valuable; but they were 
simply and solely moods. They were curtly 
described as “fashions,” and that was the 
right word, because fashions did on the one 
hand illustrate the activity of the human 
spirit, especially in European civilization, 
and bear witness to the plastic energy of the 
European mind and imagination. But, on 
the other hand, very few people were so 
silly as to suppose that fashions, as such, 
represented progress. 

During the last 200 or 300 years, roughly 
speaking, manners had grown softer and less 
ferocious, and certain arts and sciences had 
been polished to a high degree of perfection. 
But if they took such a simple thing as cos- 
tume, they saw that it was always changing, 
and whatever else that kind of change was, 
it was not progress. It exhibited the most 
fantastic and seemingly incomprehensible 
change from beautiful things to those that 
were ugly, and from ugly to beautiful things, 
and then again to those that were ugly. And 
the most irrational fantasies, to all appear- 
ances, had been the most lasting. There 
were trousers and the top hat. Both these 
things were the extravagant fantasies in- 
dulged in by some of the Regency dandies. 
Women’s dress was more beautiful than it 
was some time ago. 





Sculptor Left $350,000 


Sir George Frampton, famous British 
sculptor, left an estate valued at about 
$350,000. He bequeathed all his works of 


art, pictures and statuary to the Peckham 
Art Gallery. His main fortune he left in 
trust for his son and his issue, and if that 
failed to the Royal Academy for the estab- 
lishment of a George Frampton Fund “for 
the encouragement of the highest form of 
the art of sculpture.” 





A Blake Gift 


America lost and England gained an ex- 
tremely important work of art when Mrs. 
Frances Emerson of Boston gave to the 
British Museum’s print department the com- 
plete series of 537 water color drawings 
which William Blake made for Young's 
“Night Thoughts.” The market value of 
the gift is estimated by the London Times 
as being “anything from $50,000 to $250,- 
000.” “Fortunately,” said this newspaper, 
which devoted a leading article and an edi- 
torial to the subject, “the precise value to 
be set upon them will now never be known.” 
The gift, said the Times, “forms the noblest 
benetfaction that has ever come from Amer- 
ica to this department of the Museum.” 

The great mystical painter and poet, it is 
known, received less than nine pence each 
for the drawings. When plans for the pub- 
lication were abandoned, after a part of it had 
been offered to the public at a loss, the two 
enormous volumes containing the water color 
drawings became the property of a Halifax 
gentleman, whose heirs sold them to a Lon- 
don dealer in 1874 for £425. They were 
bought eventually by the late Marsden J. 
Perry, who sold them to the late W. A. 
White of New York. father of Mrs. Emer- 
son. ; 

The work was undertaken in 1795, when 
Blake was 37 years old, at the behest of the 
bookseller, Richard Edwards. He inset the 
text from one of the early quarto editions 
of “Night Thoughts” in sheets of paper 21 
by 16 inches. He chose a line or more from 
the text on each page and illustrated it with 
a water color drawing in the surrounding 
space. Throwing himself wholeheartedly 
into the work, he made 537 designs. The 
next step, under his contract, was to engrave 
them on copper. He did this with 43 of the 
pages, and the publisher brought them out 
as a first installment. The public was not 
interested, and the work stopped. The artist 
received 20 guineas for the drawings, and a 
guinea each for the plates. 

It is a half century since the drawings 
have been publicly shown, and few of them 
have ever been reproduced, though a repre- 
sentative selection of 30 was published last 
year by the Harvard University Press. “It 
is to be hoped,” says the Times editorially, 
“that, after they have been deposited in the 
Museum, the authorities there will sanction 
their reproduction as a complete book, and 
so do what the bookseller for whom Blake 
labored failed to achieve. The public is in 
a better mood to appreciate them now than 
it was in 1795.” 





Munificent English Gift 

The last number of THe Art Dicest told 
of the miracle that happened at Sotheby’s 
in London when Sir Joseph Duveen was out- 
bid by an English collector who paid $135,- 
000 for sixteen famous stained glass panels 
from the chapel at Ashridge Park. The 
buyer, who keeps his name secret, was re- 
solved that these windows should not leave 
England, and announcement is now made 
that he has bestowed his prize on the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, which already 
had the foremost museum collection of 
stained glass in the world. 

The glass was brought from Germany and 
erected at Ashridge about 1815. It came 
from the Abbey of Steinfeld in the Eiffel 
district, and belongs to the Cologne school 
of glass-painting of the late Gothic and 
early Renaissance periods. Actual dates re- 
corded on the panels range from 1506 to 
1572. 





“Art Goes West” 


It was with mixed feeling that Mr. P. W. 
Wilson, a former member of the British 
parliament, wrote an article in the London 
Sphere entitled “The United States Buys 
Art.” There was bitterness in his survey of 
a condition that has resulted in Americans 
acquiring $250,000,000 worth of art in Brit- 
ain alone since the armistice, and he could 
not refrain from at least one reference to 
“Uncle Shylock,” but he tempered it with 
the’ assertion that “America is not a profi- 
teer buying only what is expensive; she is 
purchasing the masterpieces of Europe be- 
cause she is undergoing an artistic renais- 
sance and at the same time is striving to 
establish touch with her shadowy past. .. . 
The United States is discovering that man 
cannot live by bread alone.” 

The writer scolded England and said: 

“As long as we could pick up masterpieces 
in Italy for a mere song we were great con- 
noisseurs. It is when we are asked to pay 
full value for our art that we hesitate. 
The United States is today treating Great 
Britain as, in the past, Great Britain treated 
the rest of the world. . . Great art 
belongs to mankind, nor has any country or 
continent a prescriptive right to its achieve- 
ments; and the idea that, in the salesroom, 
Americans are mobilized against British is 
absurd. 

“The notion that the United States is 
alone in her enthusiasm for art may be dis- 
missed. Her enthusiasm has already proved 
to be infectious. Holland, and even Ger- 
many, are likely to be serious factors in the 
market, as it is now rapidly developing. 
Indeed, as Latin America, as the Dominions, 
as Asia achieve prosperity, so infallibly will 
each of them intensify the demand for pic- 
tures and sculpture. 

“Of all the symptoms in the United States, 
the most hopeful is perhaps this hunger for 
the highest beauty. It is only after you have 
traveled thousands of miles in that country, 
often by automobile, that you can realize 
the deadening monotony of a present di- 
vorced from the past. To restore a vivid 
contact with the life of the race in earlier 
eras is today a supreme ambition of the 
American mind. And it is an ambition the 
realization of which has scarcely begun.” 

Mr. Wilson dissected the complaint that 
war and war debts has given America the 
advantage in the art markets, and turns the 
blame on Europe. He asserted that “in most 
wars art goes west. It was war that scat- 
tered the riches of Constantinople over the 
rest of Europe. It was war that carried 
many an Italian canvas to Paris and London. 

“Indeed, in the interest of art itself there 
is a strong argument for sending all master- 
pieces to that hemisphere where alone they 
wili be secure from destruction. . . . If 
Europe insists that she must retain the habit 
of war she should not blame the United 
States for the result. 

“Men and nations get, and deserve, exactly 
what they value most highly. If Europe 
prefers munitions to madonnas, and_ if 
America prefers madonnas to munitions, it 
will follow inevitably that Europe will have 
the munitions and that America will have 
the madonnas. Indeed, it is far better for 
mankind that America should prefer a com- 
petition in madonnas to the far deadlier 
competition in navies and armies on which 
the Old World still insists. 

“The scattering of Constantinople pro- 
duced a Renaissance as harvest. A renais- 
sance is certain in the United States.” 
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Andre Salmon Brings Together the Fruit of the Modernist Revolt 





Painting by Kisling. 


At the Galerie Carmine in Paris until 
October 15 is a remarkable exhibition of 
modern painting, brought together by Mr. 
André Salmon. Around a nucleus of works 
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by such French celebrities as Asselin, 
Braque, Derain, Per Krogh, Lhote, Luc- 
Albert Moreau, Pascin, Picasso, Friesz, 
Signac, Utrillo, Vlaminck and Waroquier 
are gathered paintings by artists from sev- 
eral countries chosen by M. Salmon from 
the cosmopolitan group represented at the 
Venice Biennial in a section known as the 
“Ecole de Paris.” Sixty artists are repre- 
sented, and M. Salmon has given to them 
the appellation of “Les Invités” (Guests). 

Perhaps only an André Salmon, who was 
one of the earliest supporters of modernist 
art, could have “put over” so heterogeneous 
a gathernig, whose significance as represent- 
ing the influence of young France on the rest 
of the art world is commented on by the 
critics. 

“At least,” writes M. Salmon in his intro- 
duction to the catalogue, “I may be allowed 
some self-congratulation at having succeeded 
in bringing together in so small a frame 
this most striking and impressive picture, 
and the truest, of the world’s art as inspired 
by France. It is my pride and 
pleasure to see the great family which has 
grown out of the despised heroes of 1908, 
grouped around their progenitors though not 
necessarily acknowledging them as_ such. 
Thus only can a world survive, thus only 
can spread civilizations founded on passion 
as much as on reason, beyond and eel 
dent of miserly academic bounds. 

“Here at this goal it will be necessary to 
decide whether these children of a revolu- 
tion who battled against a mendacious aca- 
demism in favor of the restoration of noble 
classical virtues strangled in the grip of 
conservatism, should be sentenced or vindi- 
cated. The answer must be yea or nay, 








Painting by P. E. Kohl. 


without circumlocution of any kind.” 

This bird’s eye view of what M. Salmon 
regards as liberated modern art includes, 
besides the names already given, those hardly 
less significant of Barat-Levraux, J. Barber 
of America, Bosshard and P. E. Kohl of 
Switzerland, Capon, Ceria, Chagall, Charles 
Laborde, H. David, Dignimont, P. Dubreuil, 
Foujiti of Japan, Goerg, Kisling, Lurcat, 
Makowski, Marval, Masereel of Belgium, 
J. Oberlé, R. Oudot, Savin, Soutinel, Sur- 
vage, Terechovitch, A. Utter, Vertes and R. 
Wild. 





A Blumenschein Exhibition 

Forty-five paintings done within the last 
seven years by Ernest L. Blumenschein are 
being shown in the Santa Fe Museum. “The 
subjects,” says the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, “are all of the Southwest, showing 
landscapes, Indians and Mexicans in their 
native environment. The landscapes range 
from the pine-patterned mountains, with the 
flame of autumn aspens in the valley, to the 
bare red and ochre of the sculptured sand 
hills of the desert. In all of them there is 
a sureness of the use of color and technique 
which gives the artist free reign in the in- 
terpretation of the country he knows so well. 

“The figure paintings are remarkab!e for 
the relation of the Indians or Mexicans to 
their environment. The Indians are painted 
not as interesting studio models, but as an 
inherent part of their surroundings.” 





North Carolina Painter Dead 
Louis Rowell, landscape painter, native of 
New York but who has been painting in the 
Tryon hills, N. C., for 35 years, died in 
Asheville at the age of 55. He held his first 
New York exhibition last season. 


Will Revive Colony 

Old memories are revived in Chicago by 
the announcement that the Winchetaunquah 
colony of artists and writers at Gull Point 
on Bass Lake, Ind., is to have a rebirth, and 
that the studio cottages that once sheltered 
Lorado Taft, Hermon MacNeil, Bessie Pot- 
ter Vonnoh, Charles Francis Browne, Ham- 
lin Garland, Lew Wallace and Wiliam Light- 
foot Vischer and others, are being repaired 
by the sons of Charles J. Mulligan, the 
sculptor who founded it in 1889. 

It was at Winchetaunquah that much of 
the sculpture that adorned the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 was made, and the 
original of Lorado Taft’s “I Will’ still 
stands on the spot where it was created. 





Find Athenian Bas Relief 

Dispatches from Athens tell of the find- 
ing in a suburb of Athens, near the former 
home of Isadora Duncan, of a sculptured 
bas relief dating from the Golden Age of 
Grecian art, portraying a husband and wife 
parting on the eve of war. The sculpture, 
depicting fortitude and courage in the 
woman’s face, is remarkably well preserved. 
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Finding Moran 


Is America going to discover that in the 
art of Thomas Moran, who died in 1926 
at the age of 89, it has an “old master” 
not incomparable with Turner and Claude 
Lorrain? The mind turns to some such 
idea after reading Arthur Millicr’s article 
in the Los Angeles Times based on the 
memorial exhibition of Moran’s work at 
the Newhouse Galleries in that city. 

“Much water has run under the bridge,” 
writes Mr. Millier, “since the great days 
when Bierstadt, Church, and Moran were 
the artistic idols of the country, obtaining 
prices in the ’70s and ’80s that still seem 
respectable in this more costly age. 

“But for Moran, death proved a rebirth 
in appreciation. People began once more 
to look at pictures from his hand and dis- 
covered that Moran did not ‘date’ in quite 
the same manner as, for instance, Bierstadt. 
There was an imaginative element in his 
work that was able to transcend a style of 
painting in itself successively outmoded by 
the Barbizon, impressionist and finally the 
hydra-headed post-impressionist importa- 
tions. The man has been revalued and now 
takes his place as the most important of 
the artist-explorers, who, in the ’70s, ac- 
companied government parties into the as- 
tonishing scenic regions of the West. 

“In the last two weeks the critic of the 
the New York Times has preferred his 
color to that of Turner, the master who 
most influenced his early work. To this 
day no artist has more grandly and truly 
seen and painted the typical western mount- 
ain landscape.” 

In the painter's “Mt. Moran,” the critic 
found that “the mysterious flow of light and 
dark, the cool color and the delicious silvery 
half-lights are Moran at his best. Few 
landscape painters today will cope with 
problems inherent in such an involved com- 
position.” Another work, “Green River,” 
he said, “spreads out before us the red buttes 
he so often painted, bathed in the glow of 
late afternoon and reflected in the broad 
shallows of the river. These buttes rise 
like golden castles built on golden hills and 
throughout the picture is a subtle interweav- 
in of warm and cool color.” 

The critic asserted that it is Moran's 
“ability to faithfully interpret the wonders 
of nature in their true character without 





East and West 





“The King’s Temptress,’ by Allan Clark. 


Kipling aside, there is a place where the 
East meets the West. It is Hawaii, and 
there is something singularly appropriate 
about the fact that the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Honolulu has acquired two examples 
of the sculpture of Allan Clark, American, 
whose work likewise links the Occident 
with the Orient. “East is East and West 
is West,” but the two certainly have met at 
Honolulu and also in the art of this carver 
of wood. 

The two works, according to the an- 
nouncement made by the Arden Gallery of 
New York, are “A Javanese Actor,” carved 
in rich French walnut, and “The King’s 
Temptress,” of South American mahogany 
colored in dull green flesh tones with Egyp- 
tian blue drapery and headdress of gold. 


The Academy of Arts was designed by 
the late Bertram G. Goodhue and is a most 
beautiful building. Hawaiian in feeling, its 
rooms are grouped about five courts, and it 
succeeds in conveying the spirit of the East 
to the West and the West to the East. 





sacrificing the magic of art—a combination 
not dissimilar to that we find in good Chi- 
nese landscape painting—that makes him 
outstanding among his contemporaries.” 
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Stuart Centenary 


This year is the hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Gilbert Stuart, America’s 
most important old master, and the Boston 
Museum is organizing a centenary exhibi- 
tion. It is expected that more than two 
hundred examples of Stuart will be shown. 
The Boston Museum has more than a hun- 
dred in its permanent collection, including 
the famous “Athenaeum” portrait of Wash- 
ington, which is the sketch for the particu- 
lar delineation, so placid and calm, which 
America loves best of the four “types” of 
Washington the master produced. 

There are typical examples of Stuart’s 
portraiture in all the American museums, 
and private collectors have paid prices for 
his work that have equalled the prices paid 
for the pictures of the Old English masters. 
Scores of these, it is expected, will be lent 
for the centenary exhibition. 

Stuart, it will be remembered, was the 
pupil in London of Benjamin West, the ex- 
patriated American artist who succeeded 
Reynolds as president of the Royal Acad- 
emy. Returning to America, he obtained 
Washington for a sitter in 1795, and for 
the next thirty years was rarely without an 
order for a portrait of the Father of His 
Country. He called a Washington commis- 
sion his “$100 job,” and executed them in 
his leisure time. His best work, however, 
is to be found among his other portraits, 
especially those of his women sitters. 
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In the Realm 








of Decoration and the Antique 

















The Old and the New 


There is probably no better writer on 
antiques in America than Charles Messer 
Stow of the Boston Transcript. He is a 
collector on his own account, and he has 
done much to promote interest in and im- 
part real information on the subject, both 
in his paper and in magazines. He seems 
to give more news of what transpires in 
the New York field than any local news- 
paper, while at the same time keeping his 
readers informed of what takes place in 
Boston and elsewhere. 

He says in a recent article that the world 
seems at this time to be “much further 
along the road to a general appreciation of 
beauty than ever before. There have been 
times when things which were old-fashioned, 
compared with the latest work of the crafts- 
men, were thrown out ruthlessly to make 
room for the new. We are no less sub- 
servient to the dictates of fashion now than 
were our forefathers, but we have, which 
they did not, a certain perspective which 
will temper our enthusiasms for the new 
and which will enhance our appreciation 
of the old.” 

He believes that the old will enter more 
largely than we have guessed into the art 
of thé future, which will be characteristic 
of this country and will express its real 
meaning. He continues: 

“It is disheartening to recall the slaughter 
of fine old mahogany which took place 
when the demands of fashion were for 
black walnut. Many a beautiful fourpost 
bed with delicate Sheraton lines was chopped 
up for fire wood and its place taken by a 
cumbersome black walnut piece ornate with 
heavy carving and typical of no known 
form of design. 

“It is equally disheartening to remember 
the number of fine old mahogany chests 
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Acquires Cloissonne from Ancient Georgia 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has 
announced the acquisition of an eleventh 
century cloisonné enamel in the form of a 
medallion portrait of St. Nicholas. It is 
approximately four inches in diameter and 
was probably one of several medallions 
grouped around the central subject of an 
icon. Formerly in the Botkin collection, it 
is thought to have come originally from a 
Georgian monastery. Georgia, a country 
annexed to Russia as late as the nineteenth 
century, received Christian instruction as 
early as the second or third century. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries it was ruled 
by powerful native kings under whom a high 
culture flourished. 

The Boston enamel is a product of the 
best period of Byzantine cloissonné enamels 
and is distinguished by purity of line and 
opulence of color. The saint represented is 
the most popular of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, combining in his person the guar- 
dianship of children, sailors, travelers, mer- 
chants, of the poor and the serf. He is 
shown in the attitude of blessing. 

In commenting on the accession, Charles 
H. Hawes, associate director of the museum, 
says: “The work has an instant attraction, 
seizing one before there is time to analyze. 





a . 


Cloisonné Enamel Portrait of St. Nich- 
olas. Byzantine, XIth Century. 


Perhaps the contrast of the glow of gold 
and the rich coloring partly account for this; 
but it does not stop there, for there is a 
subtle harmony of color and a facility— 
witness to a high technical skill—in the way 
in which the gold stripes forming the design 
have been handled.” 





of drawers, some with serpentine fronts 
and ball and claw feet, some with swell 
fronts, some with reeded pillars at the 
corners, but all built in perfect proportion 
and with delicacy of line and all replaced 
by heavy black walnut bureaus often with 
white marble tops which would add distinc- 
tion to any cemetery. Markers to the mem- 
ory of dead taste were these. Inasmuch 
as these chests of drawers could be made 
use of where a discarded bed could not, 
they were often put away in the attic or 
the barn to hold articles discarded but kept 
in the hope that they might come handy 
some day. From attics and sheds and barns 
they are brought out now and the black 
walnut is incontinently thrown away. . . 

“Coming down to the present day we 
still find ourselves groping in the field of 
design. Our painting has reached a meas- 
ure of individual expression, our literature 
is more concerned with the message than 
with the form, and our architecture has 
outstripped the other arts and has evolved 
something new. . 

“Prognosticating fashion is risky business, 
but one might hazard a guess that the fur- 
niture of the future will take its motifs 


from architectural design. That is only a 
guess, however, and meanwhile we are con- 
tent to take our inspiration from the mas- 
terpieces of Chippendale, Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite and the other master craftsmen of 
the past. 

“One thing, though, that seems a cer- 
tainty is that the old furniture, which was 
built artistically, will not be destroyed as 
it once was, because there is in the world 
a better appreciation of its merit.” 





Brings Clock Collection 

Mr. Vernay, New York antiquarian, has 
purchased one-half of the famous Wether- 
field collection of old English clocks, and 
will place his treasures on exhibition in his 
New York gallery on Oct. 15. 

The collection, made by the late D. A. F. 
Weatherfield over a period of fifty years, 
is unique both as regards number and 
quality. It includes clocks of the type 
known as lantern, long case, bracket and 
balloon, dating from 1675 to 1800. These 
clocks are by such famous makers as 
Thomas Tompion, George Graham, Daniel 
Quare, Joseph Knibb, Edward East and 
Thomas Mudge. 
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Modern Artists Turn to ii Hooked Rug 
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Wall Hanging in Hooked Rug Medium. 
Jean Chamblin. Shown 


The accompanying photograph, “Fisher- 
men of the South Seas,” shows what can be 
done with the hooked rug process in making 
a wall-hanging in worsted yarns. 

This is one of the finer pieces produced 
by Ralph M. Pearson in co-operation with 
a group of contemporary artists who have 
turned from painting, sculpture and print- 
making to design adventurous rugs. It is a 
case of artists going into business in order 
to project into the community their concep- 
tion of a floor covering that is in tune with 
the life of today. The group includes in 








aaa 
Designed by George Biddle; 
at the Almco Galleries. 


hooked by 


addition to George Biddle, who made the 
design for the above wall hanging: Thomas 
H. Benton, Buk and Nura Ulreich, John 
Storrs, Henriette Reiss, Constantin Alad- 
jalov, V. Chernoff, Ralph M. Pearson, who 
is handling production, Mary H. Tannahill, 
Blanche Lazzell and others. Jean Chamblin 
hooked the Biddle wall-piece. 

The rugs are all hooked by a group of 
New England country people born to this 
old American tradition. An exhibition of 
them was recently held in the Almco Gal- 
leries in New York. 





A Colonial House 


In keeping with the trend of the times in 
museums, the new Detroit Institute of Arts 
has installed a Colonial department. Not 
merely a room has been set up, as at the 
Metropolitan in New York, but a whole 
Colonial house has been transported there 
from Philadelphia. The Christian Science 
Monitor publishes an article about it by Jo- 
sephine Walther, associate curator of Amer- 
ican art at the institute, from which we 
quote: 

“While the institute was still in the early 
stages of construction, the architect, Paul P. 
Cret of Philadelphia, was able 
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interior of a famous old Colonial mansion in 
Philadelphia which was being torn down to 
make way from the modern development of 
the city. The house was removed to Detroit, 
built into the new institute, and now, with a 
reconstructed frame facade (the original was 
of brick and stone and could not be moved), 
forms a charming setting for the museum’s 
collection of early American furniture. 
“Whitby Hall was built in Philadelphia in 
1754 and, to quote from ‘The Colonial 
Homes of Philadelphia’ by Eberlein and 
Lippincott, ‘Of all the Georgian houses in the 
Philadelphia neighborhood, none has more 
striking individuality, none is of purer archi- 
tectural type than Whitby Hall; nor is there 
one with richer memories of a vigorous and 


| engaging personality among its early mas- 


ire” 


After telling the history of its builder, 
Col. James Coultas, who came from Whitby 
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in Yorkshire before George Washington was 
born, the writer adds: 

“Whitby Hall combines many of the finest 
features of the typical Georgian house of the 
period, besides having several quite original 
innovations such as the stair tower with its 
fine bull’s-eye window (originally part of 
Colonel Coultas’ favorite ship) and the use 
of gray stone and brick in the fagade. Like 
most of the houses of the period it has a 
central hallway with rooms opening off it 
on either side, with evenly spaced windows, 
each room containing a fireplace at the far- 
ther end. Of particular beauty and archi- 
tectural interest is the stairway, over four 
feet wide, with its fine spiral newel inclosing 
a fluted pilaster. The scheme is completed 
by substantial balusters crowned by a mahog- 
any hand rail worked into ramps at the top 
and bottom of each flight. On the stair 
landing is a fine round-headed window. 

“To the right of the hall is the drawing- 
room and here the interest centers in the im- 
posing fireplace faced with gray and white 
Scottish marble. The central panel of the 
overmantel is three feet wide and nearly six 
feet long, without a seam. Below it is a 
band of beautifully wrought florinated carv- 
ing in high relief, elaborate to a degree, but 
tempered wtih dignified restraint and con- 
summate good taste. The same qualities are 
displayed in the semi-circular cupboards on 
either side of the fireplace with their grace- 
fully outlined shelves and fine hemispherical 
tops wrought of plaster into a pleasing 
adaptation of the shell and mask motifs. 

“The room on the other side of the hall, 
of the same size as the drawing room, has 
a simpler fireplace, framed with the Dutch 
tiles which were so popular throughout this 
period.” 





Excavate a Unique Vase 
In a Gallo-Roman burial ground near 
Portiers, France, 32 sepulchres have been 
excavated dating to the Ist and 2nd cen- 
turies, and among the objects found was a 
thin glass vase, said to be unique in the 
world, bearing two bas reliefs, one a chariot 

race, the other a gladiatorial combat. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 














Prints vs. Paintings 


From the printing house of William Ed- 
win Rudge, and bearing his imprint as pub- 
lisher, appears the “Fifty Prints” exhibited 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
in 1927. Each of the prints—the twenty- 
five modern ones and the twenty-five con- 
servative ones—has been reproduced by 
acquatint process on paper of superlative 
quality, and the collection has been provided 
with a thought-provoking introduction by 
Rockwell Kent. The author selected the 
modern prints for the institute, while Mrs. 
Bertha E. Jacques picked the others. 

It will be remembered that Ralph Pear- 
son, who was the judge of the modern sec- 
tion of the “Fifty Prints of 1926,” wrote 
one introduction to last year’s volume, which 
was brought out by the same publisher, and 
that John Taylor Arms, of the Brooklyn 
Society of Etchers, who selected the con- 
servative prints, wrote another. 

Mr. Kent starts by saying something that 
needs many reiterations for the public’s 
benefit—that every print is truly an “orig- 
inal” in the same “precious sense as a unique 
painting,” lending itself to “the most ade- 
quate expression of the artist’s vision of 
beauty,” and that its low cost puts it within 
the reach of all. 


“It may be said that a too generous con- 
sideration is given by the press and by peri- 
odicals of art to painting, in that the costli- 
ness of painting and the limited activity of 
our museums in that field of contemporary 
art restricts the possession and enjoyment 
of them to a privileged few. The possi- 
bility of ultimate possession is not to be 
lightly disassociated from the participation 
in any experience so intimate and stirring 
as those that life and art sometimes afford, 
and we may consider cost as a real factor in 
what popularity an art may achieve.” 

After briefly and lucidly describing the 
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processes of producing the three best known 
types of prints—the etching, the lithograph 
and the woodcut—the writer becomes genu- 
inely “Kentish.” After declining to make a 
critical evaluation of the collection, he says: 


“We have little patience with the precious 
critical approach to art which would discover 
the experience of it to be different in kind 
from the experience of life, and we regard 
the zsthetics of art as identical with the 
prevailing esthetics of our universe which 
in their totality are that universe as the 
senses apprehend it. 

“Nor do we believe that the dissection of 
design into its esthetic elements can add a 
candle power to its illumination. There’s 
too much explaining of art. The less justi- 
fying of ourselves and others we indulge in 
the less we'll get encumbered with relation- 
ships that don’t belong to us. 


“If any problem exists between art and 
the public it’s more the public’s fault; and, 
presuming art capable in its turn of regard- 
ing the public and being interested in it, one 
might appropriately tender some explanation 
to the high serenity of art of the bewildered 
human stare that it encounters. Briefly, it 
is not art that needs explaining, but the 
public mind; and we may suppose it to be 
the aim of the psychologist to dispose the 
patient to a calmer acceptance of life, so 
the critic, rather than make a problem for 
himself of what is already an elucidation, 
might better address himself to clarifying 
men’s faculties of perception.” 

Mr. Kent in his introduction takes no side 
as between modernism and conservatism, 
which may explain why only one foreword 
was deemed necessary this year. Comment- 
ing on the fact that in choosing the twenty- 
five prints of the modern division he in- 
cluded some that were obviously conserva- 
tive, and that Mrs. Jacques in her section 
selected some that were distinctly modern, 
he declared himself as holding art to be 
“essentially and properly untraditional, that 
it is liable or susceptible to any variation of 
form which the creator’s genius may re- 
quire ; and that the occasional periodic resem- 
blances which art assumes, and which are 
the basis of academic classification, are 
relatively unimportant; that, in other words, 
the manner of art is not essentially related 





to its content nor a matter properly of any- 
one’s too serious concern. 

“It may be that the extremes of weakness 
or of senseless fashion which the art of 
every period persistently reverts to are the 
basis for the popular division of art into 
‘schools,’ for genius would appear to elude 
the yardstick. The kinship of genius, the 
essential likeness of its works of every 
period is more apparent and infinitely more 
significant than its alleged relationship at 
any time to the schools of the day; and it 
is as manifestly unfair to class a Ryder or 
a Winslow Homer with a school on which 
the banalities of a National Academy have 
put the stamp of character as to confuse Van 
Gogh and Picasso with their bewildered 
‘modern’ followers.” 

[EDITORIAL NOTE—As an evidence 
of its agreement with Mr. Kent on the neg- 
lect of prints by art periodicals, THe Art 
DiceEst calis attention to the fact that it has 
already announced a “Department of Prints” 
to be inaugurated in its October number.] 





A Book on Miniatures 

Miniatures have to be small or they 
couldn’t be so called, but the price of a 
recent book on the subject is anything but 
miniature. “English Illumination” by O. 
Elfrida Saunders (Pegasus Press, London) 
sells at £8 8s, which is more than $40. It 
is illustrated by 129 full-page plates in collo- 
type. Frank Rutter says in the London 
Sunday Times that the book “should open 
the eyes of many to the high place which 
early English miniature-painting deserves, 
and for many years to come it is likely to 
remain the standard work on a most impor- 
tant and fascinating subject. 

“The exquisite little miniature paintings 
which embellish the pages of British manu- 
scripts from the eighth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury fill, owing to the dearth of mural paint- 
ings which have survived, a very important 
gap in the art history not only of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but also of all Europe. 
For it is in these works almost alone that 
we can clearly trace the continuity of the 
European art tradition from classical times, 
watching the gradual flowing of the Byzan- 
tine into the Romanesque, and of the Roman- 
esque into the Gothic style.” 
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British Art 


A collection of eighty-six paintinngs by 
sixty-one contemporary British artists is on 
view at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
until September 16. A wide range of work 
is represented, much of which commands 
admiration for technical achievement and 
for underlying strength of idea. Especially 
noteworthy are portraits by A. K. Brown- 
ing, Sir George Clausen, Katherine F. Clau- 
sen, Mrs. Charlotte Lawrenson, Edith Ruby 
Brews and Florence May Asher; still life 
studies by Stephen J. Peploe, Malcolm 
Milne, and William Hunter; and Jacob 
Kramer’s “Woman,” a strong and original 
work. 

Sir D. Y. Cameron, S. J. Lamorna-Birch, 
Frank Brangwyn, Arnesby Brown, Sir C. J. 
Holmes, Julius Olsson, Augustus E. John, 
Harold Knight, Leonard Campbell Taylor, 





Adrian Stokes, and Terrick Williams are 
among other exhibitors. The exhibition was 
shown at the National Gallery, Washington, 
at Ottawa and Toronto, previous to its ar- 
rival in Boston. 





Offer $6,500 in Art Prizes 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York have announced that in the fall (Nov. 
20-Dec. 8) it will inaugurate a series of 
annual prize exhibitions for members, in 
which a total of $6,500 in awards will be 
distributed. There will be a President’s 
prize of $1,000 for the best figure painting, 
an Irving T. Bush prize of $1,000 for the 
best piece of sculpture, a Logan Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries prize for the best land- 
scape, still life or marine, three second 
prizes of $500 each and eight or ten smaller 
prizes. 
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Clara MacChesney 


One of America’s best known women 
painters, Clara Taggart MacChesney, died 
in London at the age of 68. The body was 
cremated and the ashes sent to California, 
her native state. During the last few years, 
while still maintaining a New York studio, 
she spent much time in London and Paris, 
and wrote many criticisms and interviews 
for the New York Herald Tribune. Her 
pictures have been acquired by many Amer- 
ican rauseums, 

Miss MacChesney was born in Browns- 
ville, Cal., and was a pupil of Virgil Wil- 
liams in San Francisco. Later she studied 
under H. S. Mowbray and J. C. Beckwith 
in New York and under Courtois and Gir- 
ardot in Paris. In 1894 she won the Dodge 
prize of the National Academy, and in 
1901 the second Hallgarten prize. 





Harriet Sophia Phillips Dies 

Miss Harriet Sophia Phillips, painter, 
died in her New York studio at the age 
of 78. She was a native of Delta, Ohio, 
and studied in New York, Munich and 
Paris. Her father was a paper manufac- 
turer of Akron, O., and a collection of 
her paintings occupies the “Phillips Room” 
at the University of Akron. 





Oldest Academician Dead 
Aaron Draper Shattuck, oldest member 
of the National Academy of Design, is 
dead at Granby, Conn., at the age of 96. 
He was a landscape and animal painter, and 
was the innventor of the Shattuck stretcher 
key for canvases. A native of Francis- 
town, N. H., he studied art as a youth in 

Boston under Alexander Ransom. 
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Courage 


When Lillian Genth called reporters of 
the New York newspapers to her studio and 
announced that she would paint no more 
nudes and refused to tell the reason why, she 
gave them a mystery that caused them to 
write their heads off. She handed each of 
them a typed message which read: “Miss 
Genth begs to announce that she has defi- 
nitely discontinued painting nudes. In the 
future she will devote herself to Spanish 
and Oriental themes exclusively.” 

The reporters quizzed her in vain. They 
plied her with all manner of questions, in- 
volving religion and what not. One of them 
even asked if she had become a disciple of 
Dr. John Roach Straton, and she replied 
that she did not know Dr. Straton. 

But artists know very well why Miss 
Genth has forsaken the painting of nudes. 
Years ago when she first exhibited a group 
of pictures revealing female figures in a 
woodland setting, with the sunlight flicking 
their bodies through leaves that cast purple 
shadows on their flesh, she made a decided 
“hit.” The public “bought.” In the suc- 
ceeding years her paintings were so salable 
that she grew wealthy, as an artist’s wealth 
is counted. But her theme was unvaried. 
Buyers wanted her “characteristic” nudes, 
and nothing else. One could “spot” a Genth 
as quickly as one could distinguish an “Ari- 
zona Desert” by A. L. Groll or a “Fete 
Champétre” by Frederick Ballard Williams. 
She became in other words a “trade-mark” 
artist. 

Miss Genth had the courage to rebel. A 
few years ago she turned definitely to other 
themes, and began painting colorful oriental 
subjects that had no resemblance to the 
nudes taking leaf-diluted sun baths in Con- 
necticut woods. The critics praised her new 
work, and she defied the public. Her twenty- 
five-word announcement to the newspapers 
was merely a formal declaration of her fixed 
purpose. She had no more to say. 





“Spirit Flutters Free” 


Precious was the art of George A. Traver, 
landscapist, who died last season. For some 
reason he did not win wide recognition, nor 
salability, but at least one critic has paid 
him a wholesome tribute because of the 
memorial exhibition just held at the Art 
Center, New York. 

“In these pictures,” says the Times, “qual- 
ity sings a most sweet song, and in them you 
see imagination tethered to technique so 
blithely (albeit so firmly) that spirit flutters 
free. ‘There was a song put in his brush, 
observes Dr. John J. McNulty, one of the 
painter’s many friends. 

“It is worthy of note that in his youth Mr. 
Traver painted in a much lower key than 
toward the end of his life. The later work, 
now on view, is joyous and lyric; sometimes 
it seems to be almost translucent. And that 
was what the artist wanted. How deft he 
was with the palette knife! It is odd, in a 
way: brushes are so much softer, and yet 
when one wishes to sing in paint, the knife— 
ah, but subtly handled!—often turns out to 
be the more light-hearted, the tenderer, 
comrade. 

“*The beauty and the joy of his life shines 
in his work,’ says another friend, Dr. F. O. 
Kendall, ‘and the beauty and joy of his work 
was his life.’ ” 


” 





Four Unrecorded Raeburns Sold 
Four unrecorded portraits by Raeburn, 
each 30 by 24 inches, were sold at Christie’s, 
in London, to Knoedler’s for $93,675. They 





portray General Alexander Dirom, of Banff, 
Scotland, his wife and two sons, and were 
sold by order of his great-great-grandson, 
a Canadian. 


A “No-Jury” Gets Judged 

Oakland, Cal., is where the “three-jury” 
system originated, whereby a conservative 
jury, a progressive jury and a radical one 
each select a group of pictures, thereby 
making up an exhibition. The plan is pro- 








ductive of good fellowship between the 
proponents of opposing tendencies. Now 
Oakland has just applied the idea—save the 
mark !—to a no-jury show. 

After the recent no-jury exhibition at the 
Oakland Art Gallery, a jury composed of 
Peter Ilyin, conservative; William A. Gaw, 
progressive, and Gertrude Partington Al- 
bright, radical, selected thirty-three of the 
201 pictures for an aftermath display in a 
single room of the gallery. 
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Decorative Arts 


The idea of holding comprehensive exhi- 
bitions of modern American decorative art 
in department stores, which originated in 
New York, where notable shows have been 
held, particularly at Macy’s and at Lord & 
Taylor’s, has been taken up in Chicago. A 
great exposition is to occupy a whole floor 
in a State street department store, for a 
period of two weeks or a month, early in 
1929. It will be assembled and conducted 
by two Chicago art organizations, the Asso- 
ciation of Art and Industries and the Art 
Directors’ Club. 

The executive committee, which will pass 





on submitted material and have general 
charge of the exhibition, consists of H. O. 
Warner, chairman; Alfonso Iannelli, Frank 
Sohn and Francis Barry Bryne. The latter, 
an architect, is a former pupil of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Mr. Iannelli, well known as 
a sculptor, is head of the design department 
of the Art Institute school. Mr. Sohn is 
president of the Art Directors’ Club. 

“No demonstration of the advance of the 
modern movement in this country has yet 
been made on such a large scale as is con- 
templated in the coming exhibition,” says 
the Evening Post. “Only three years ago 
the United States was not represented in 
the international exposition of modern in- 


dustrial and decorative arts in Paris, because 
it could offer nothing ‘original and creative’ 
in the decorative field. It is claimed by 
advocates of modern art that there were 
numerous designers in this country at that 
time who could easily have filled the require- 
ments, but that they were denied official 
recognition. With the immediate favorable 
reaction in this country to the work shown 
in the Paris exposition, members of this 
overlooked group have since sprung into 
prominence. Their numbers have been 
swelled by others who have been won over 
to the modern movement. Their work has 
been accepted by manufacturers and public. 
America is now ready, it is claimed, to assert 
itself where it was silent in 1925.” 
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Tombs Robbed 


It is likely, if reports from Peking be 
true, that a vast quantity of precious Chi- 
nese art and jewels will find its way into 
the markets of the world as a result of the 
rifling of the famous Eastern Tombs, 90 
miles from the capital, where five emperors 
are buried, including the great Chien Lung, 
who ruled for 60 years, from 1735 to 1795. 
Soldiers stationed in the old forests over- 
looking the Great Wall are said to have 
made away with loot reported to be worth 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Suspicion was aroused by the selling of 
large quantities of valuable pearls, precious 
stones, blocks of jade and gold ornaments 
at Tientsin and Peking. One newspaper 
states that certain Chihli troops spent two 
weeks in breaking into the tombs, where they 
opened 14 coffins, and, after robbing the 
bodies, tumbled the bones back into the 
cofins and reclosed the tombs. Fanciful 
figures of the value of the things stolen are 
given, one pearl being stated to have been 
sold for $50,000. Three emerald melons 
were taken from Chien Lung’s coffin. 

The police have arrested the brother of 
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the former divisional commander, but noth- 
ing is yet said of direct evidence of the 
desecration of the tombs. 





Not a “Lounge Lizard’s” Job 
Gleb Derujinsky, Russian sculptor, who 
has worked for many years in America, held 
a show at Knoedler’s in London, and his 


carving of “St. George” especially attracted 
the attention of the critics. The Times 
praised the composition, “with fat coils fill- 
ing up the space between the horse’s legs on 
one side, and an extended wing on the other,” 
and asserted, “For once the subject has been 
treated as if killing dragons was a man’s 
job—and not a ‘lounge lizard’s’.” 
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British Prix de Rome Man Turns to Past 


William E. C. Morgan won the Prix de 
Rome scholarship in England in 1924 and 
at the same time John Skeaping won the 
Prix de Rome for sculpture. Barbara 
Hepworth narrowly missed carrying off the 
sculpture prize from Mr. Skeaping, and so 
promising was her work that the county 
council of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
voted her a traveling scholarship in Italy 
as a consolation prize. She found something 
more than consolation, however, for she and 
Mr. Skeaping, fellow students at the British 
School in Rome, fell in love and were mar- 
ried. Mr. Morgan was the sympathetic 
friend of both. Now, back in England, they 
have celebrated love and friendship by mak- 
ing a triple bow to the British public in an 
exhibition at the Beaux Arts Gallery. 

Mr. Morgan, who won the scholarship be- 
cause of his merit as a wood engraver, 
turned out to be a rebel against established 
art. Not, however, in the modernist sense, 
but quite the contrary. He felt that the 
craft of engraving was developing in a 
manner with which he was out of sympathy, 
that the fashion was growing for wood- 
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“The Source.” Line engraving by William 
E. C. Morgan. 


blocks instead of the delicate engravings 
that were dear to him, and that etching was 
taking on too much freedom and scratchy 
quality. In protest he turned to the more 
serious outlook and the perfection of tech- 
nique of the Renaissance, the result being 
such plates as “The Source” herewith re- 
produced. The critics were pleased. 


French Primitives 


The Detroit Museum is to have this sea- 
son a great exhibition of French art from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, which 
will include sculpture, tapestries, ivories, 
enamels and textiles as well as paintings, 
The exhibition is being arranged by the 
director, Dr. W. R. Valentiner, who will 
draw from the treasures in the hands of 
collectors, other museums and dealers. 

“America can learn from Europe much 
about the value of great loan exhibitions,” 
said Dr. Valentiner, when interviewed in 
Berlin. “In Europe the spirit of enterprise 
is encouraged by the willingness of both 
museums and private collectors to loan even 
their most precious possessions to enhance 
the importance and comprehensiveness of 
an exhibit. 

“As an instance of this I might mention 
the borrowings of the Mathiesson Gallery’s 
Manet exhibition from the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg, and the loans of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum to the Largilliere exhi- 
bition -in Paris recently. Such mutual in- 
terchange of important works of art is in- 
valuable. I hope that museums and private 
collectors will contribute as generously to 
the forthcoming exhibition of Dutch paint- 
inngs in London so that it will be possible 
to realize certain plans about the works of 
Vermeer.” 

Among the objects purchased abroad this 
summer by Dr. Valentiner for the museum 
are “A Garden Party” by Lancret, a small 
landscape by Fragonard, a_ charactertistic 
“View of a Park” by Hubert Robert, a 
marble statuette of Voltaire by Houdon 
and many works of decorative art. He 
also acquired a group of contemporary 
French paintings by such artists as Derain, 
Utrillo, Segonzac, Laurencin and Chirico. 
He was accompanied by Ralph H. Booth, 
president of the Museum. 





European Art Dealers 





European Art Dealers 











REDFERN GALLERY 


27 Old Bond St., London, W. I. 
MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF BEST 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


Always on View 


Pictures Wood Engravings Etchings 


ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD. 


FINE PAINTINGS BY THE 
BRITISH & FRENCH MODERN MASTERS 


la King St., St. James, London 











PERSIAN & INDIAN ART 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS 
LUZAC & Ce 


46 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
Opposite the British Museum 





THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, LONDON 
BEST MODERN ART 














TURNER 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 
7a Grafton Street, London 














MY WAS, Gee COM Ms om Ons BB in D 


THE SACKVILLE GALLERY 


OLD MASTERS 





28,Sackville 
Ppeereee 


Street 
W. 1 








BRIMO, DELAROUSSILHE MEDIAEVAL & RENAISSANCE 





PARIS 





34, RUE LAFAYETTE 
58, RUE JOUFFROY 


(BOULEVARD MALESHERBES) 


DECORATIVE WORKS 
PAINTINGS & OBJECTS of ART 
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Beauty for Airports 


That a new field has been opened to archi- 
tects was emphasized when the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design in New York based its 
latest competition on plans for an artistic 
airport. Designs were submitted by 243 
students. First award went to Walter C. 
Wurdeman of the University of Washing- 
ton, and second to T. Matsumoto of Har- 
vard. The medals were presented by Sam- 
uel H. Ordway, Jr., secretary of the Muni- 
cipal Art Society of New York, who said: 

“Tt is our hope that from the designs sub- 
mitted in this competition, the authorities 
of this and other cities will be inspired to 
erect appropriate and beautiful terminals at 


the several airports now in process of con- 
struction throughout the country.” 





Two Old Masters for Toledo 

Two canvases have just been presented 
to the Toledo Museum of Art by its pres- 
ident, Arthur J. Secor, “Portrait of Lord 
McLeod,” by the English master, George 
Romney, and “Girl at Window,” by the 
Dutch master, Ferdinand Bol. They will 
be installed in the large gallery of English, 
French, Dutch and American paintings 
known as the Arthur J. Secor Collection. 





Painted Tapestries Sold 
Bertha Jane von Kamecke, who gave an 
exhibition of painted tapestries at the Hotel 
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Majestic, New York, early in 1928, recently 
sold two of her largest tapestries from her 
New York studio. A picture of a pasture 
and stream was acquired by Mrs. H. J. 
Reynolds, 875 Park Ave., and a scene in 
which water birches were depicted was pur- 
chased by Mrs. Edward Dykes of Elmira. 





Raphael for Worcester 
Theodore E. Ellis of Worcester, Mass., 
has purchased Raphael’s “Madonna and 
Child” from the Earl of Northbrook’s col- 
lection, says the New York Herald Tribune. 
It is an early work of the master, being 
painted in 1505, when he was only 23. 





European Art Dealers 











cheriane .‘c-clement . j-cocteau 
gallibert . garabedian . georg . 


makowski . 
signac . soutine 
wazoquiez . wild. 


+ survage . terechkovitch 


galerie carmine 


51, rue de seine, paris 


from june to october modern paintings 


by 
asselin . barat-levraux . barber . bosshard . braque 
. h-david . derain . dignimont . p-dubreuil . foujita 
gottlieb . gromaire 
kisling . kohl . per-krogh . g-labaye . laprade . z-laurant . I-levy . es-levy . a-chotte . lurgat . 
marval . masereel . l-a-moreau . oberle . oudot . pasein 
- utzillo . utter . 


- capon . ceria . chagall . chas-laborde . 
- o-fiesz . 
. gus-bofa . m-jacob . kayser . kars . 
- Picasso . prax . savin . 
valadou . vertes . vlaminck . 











SAMBON GALLERIES 


7, SQUARE MESSINE, PARIS 
Classical, Medieval & Renaissance Works of Art 
Old Masters 





ALFRED SAMBON 


Works of Art. 


5, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


Leon MARSEILLE 


16 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 


Modern Paintings by 


BOUSSINGAULT 
DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 
LOTIRON, LUCE 
JEAN MARCHAND 
LUC-ALBERT MOREAU 
A. MARE, CH. PEQUIN, QUIZET 
P. SIGNAC, WALDO BARBEY 











RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 





15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 











Art Gothigque 
L. CORNILLON 


J. Poty & Co. 


21, Quai Voltaire Paris 














BIGN OU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 





J. Herbrand 
Old Masters 
31 Rue Le Peletier, Paris 











NAZARE-:-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 
3, Avenue Pierre I** de Serbie, 


PARIS 


BACHEREAU 


Established 1921 


ARMS & ARMOURS 
Antique Works of Art 
46, Rue de Provence Paris 














JEAN CHARPENTIER 


ANCIENT and MODERN PAINTINGS 
76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 


Galerie ZAK 


Modern 
Paintings, Drawings, Sculptures 





Place St. Germain des Pres, Paris 














OLD FRAMES 
FRENCH 
ANTIQUES 





J. ROTIL 
134. BE? Haussmann 
PARIS 








ZBOROWSKI 


26, rue de Seine, Paris 


Modigliani - Soutine - Kisling - Derain 
Ebicke = Fornari - Th. Debains 
Rickard = Utrillo 
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Adam at Kenwood 


At last Kenwood House, in the midst of 
its park of Ken Wood, London, left to the 
British nation by Lord Iveagh to house his 
great collection of pictures, has been thrown 
open to the public as a museum. The open- 
ing occurred on the second centenary of the 
birth of Robert Adam, who designed and 
decorated it for Lord Mansfield in the middle 
of the 18th century,—one of those Scotch 
brothers whose names have become tradi- 
tional in English design. It contains the 
so-called “Adam Room” (59 by 39 feet, and 
24 feet high), which is declared to be “the 
most complete compendium of Robert 
Adam's decorative work in existence.” Its 
painted insets are by Antonio Zucchi, the 
Venetian. 

The house throughout with the exception 
of the “Adam Room” has been transformed 
“in pleasant tones of buff, green and broken 
grey, and the pictures, accompanied by fur- 
niture of the period, have been placed with 
admirable taste and judgment so as to pre- 
serve the atmosphere of a private house. 
The most important works, by Reynolds, are 
in the orangerie, and Gainsborough has, ap- 
propriately, the music room practically to 
himself.” 

From the folio volume on the works of 
the Adam Brothers is taken Robert Adam’s 
own description of Kenwood: “A great body 
of water covers the bottom, and seems to 
go round a large natural wood of tall trees 
rising one above another upon the sides of 
a hill. The whole scene is amazingly gay, 





magnificent, beautiful, and picturesque. The 
hill and dale are finely diversified, nor is it 
easy to imagine a situation more striking 
without or more agreeably retired and peace- 
ful within.” 

The London Times comments: “It is dif- 
ficult indeed to restrain enthusiasm at the 
ensemble presented by the house, terrace, 
sloping lawn, wood, water and Hampstead 
Heath beyond—all now the property of the 
nation. It is one of the finest—or, at any 
rate, most ‘romantic’—situations for a pic- 
ture gallery in Europe.” 

It has been said of Robert Adam that he 
“domesticated the decorative side of classical 
architecture as Wren before him had do- 
mesticated the constructive side.” He recog- 
nized only the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian. 


Will Protect Public 


Southern California, which has long been 
the prey of unscrupulous dealers in art, now 
has a “Southern California Art Dealers 
Association,” organized at Los Angeles with 
practically the same methods and objects as 
the Associated Dealers in American Paint- 
ers, which, started in New York, has mem- 
bers in Boston, Pittsburgh and other Amer- 
ican cities. 

The association’s program includes a 
strict code-of business ethics which will be 
enforced by penalty of suspension from 
membership; a united effort to educate the 
public in the use of works of art in the 
home; protective education of the public 
against spurious works, and a service for 
identification and authentication. 








German in Paris 


Paris art critics acclaimed the art of 
Dietz Edzard, a native of misty Bremen, 
whose Nordic paintings were shown at Du- 
rand-Ruel’s. J. B. Kospoth, in the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune, in writing 
of his success, said that “although his pic- 
tures exhale the inevitable melancholy of 
the clime in which their author was born, 
there is nothing nebulous in their conception 
or execution. If Edzard is a typical repre- 
sentative of Germany’s new young painters, 
there seems reason to anticipate interesting 
developments in painting in the lands beyond 
the Rhine in the near future. 

“Edzard’s landscapes show Berlin’s deso- 
late suburbs, the bare plains of Thuringia, 
and, finally, the bright land of Provence, 
- I prefer his German landscapes and 
like best of all the pictures in which he 
visions a land with which he has an innate 
affinity—bare fields with a few twisted 
trees under a vast gray sky, low cottages 
squatting beside deeply rutted country 
roads. 

“After the success of his Paris exposition, 
he feels encouraged to show his work in 
London and New York. Still young, he 
undoubtedly has the personality and indepen- 
dence of which great painters are made. 
Already it is not extravagant praise to say 
of him that he has conquered a place beside 


the best artists of the tormented modern 
world. 








The Opera Corner 

















LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 
5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 








| 28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 








E. LE ROY & CO. 


J. DIETERLE & CO., Inc. 





Modern Pictures 


9, Rue Scribe PARIS 

















The Opera Corner 














Ch.-A. GIRARD 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


1, Rue Edouard VII, PARIS 
































20, Due Des Capueines 


GALERIES J. ALLARD 


BARBIZON SCHOOL, IMPRESSIONISTS 
& MODERN MASTERS 


MARCEL BERNHEIM & Co. 
Modern Masters 








PARIS 











2 Bis, Rue Caumartin 


PARIS 











MARCEL GUIOT 


THE LARGEST SELECTION 
of 
RARE PRINTS 
by 
Old and Modern Masters 


4, Rue Volney, PARIS 








SIMONSON & CO. 


Expert 
First Class Pictures 
OLD & MODERN PRINTS 
19, Rue Caumartin PARIS 











J. WATELIN 


XIX Century French Masters 
11, Rue Auber, PARIS 
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CHINESE ANTIQUES 
9 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
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M. & R. STORA 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORK OF ART 
32, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 
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Indianapolis Gift 
The art school of the John Herron Art 
Institute is to have a splendid new building, 
given to it by an art lover who desires to 
be anonymous. The new structure will oc- 
cupy the present site of the art school, near 
the Art Institute, which was erected in 
1908, and will accommodate 250 pupils. Its 

equipment will be thoroughly modern. 


Plans for the new building have been 
drawn by Paul P. Cret, famous architect, 
of Philadelphia, who also designed the In- 
dianapolis public library. He was the ar- 
chitect for the new Detroit Museum of 
Fine Arts, for the Pan-American building 
in Washington and the museum of the 
Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pa. His 
design for the Detroit museum won him 
the medal of honor this year of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. 


The new building will be of fire-proof 
construction, faced with brick to harmonize 
with the present museum, will be fifty-two 
feet longer than the old school building, and 
will consist of two upper floors and a partly 
submerged basement. 


The present school, made possible by John 
Herron’s bequest to the Art Association of 
Indianapolis in 1897, is an outgrowth of the 
Indiana School of Art, organnized in 1891 
by a group of citizens, who took over the 
private art schools established by William 
Forsyth and T. C. Steele. These latter 
two schools were conducted for a total 
period of ten years in the old Henry Ward 
Beecher church in Indianapolis. 

The first art school in Indianapolis was 
founded in 1878 by James F. Gookins and 
John W. Love. The tradition of this school 
was carried on by William Forsyth, who is 
still a teacher in the present school. 

The art school will move into temporaty 
quarters this fall, and it is expected that 
the new building will be ready by the fall 
of 1929, 





Tue Art Dicest will be glad to have 
news of the autumn plans of art schools. 








GUY WIGGINS 
STUDIO CLASSES 


FIGURE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTING 


Oct. 15 Address—226 W, 59th, New York 











MARTINET 

SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
OCT. Ist—MAY 15th 
Portrait, Life, _Costume-Model, 
Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition 
10 E. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 

Illustrated Catalog on Request 


Landscape 














THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


SUMMER COURSE WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Season 
Extended to Sept. 23 


Address Inquiries concerning Winter Course to 
911 Carnegie Hall New York City 





Prof. Los’ Method 


An American sculptor was once asked by 
a prospective pupil if it was necessary to 
study anatomy. “It will not make you an 
artist to know anatomy, but it will not hurt 
you to study it,” he replied, “although I 
have not heard of any physicians who are 
great artists.” 
It is the opinion of Prof. Naum Los, who 
has just opened a school of sculpture at 116 
W. 65th St., New York, that a sculptor is 
a better sculptor if he is also an anatomist. 
Prof. Los studied anatomy at the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne, and art in France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, and for the past decade 
has taught sculpture in Rome, where he was 
recognized by the American, French, Span- 
ish and British Academies, whose advanced 
pupils were sent to him for final instruction. 
The modeling of equestrian statues as well 
as the human figure will be taught here by 
Prof. Los, who has taken out his first 
papers as an American citizen. He says: 
“The trivial manner at present in vogue 
of interpreting the human form in so-called 
‘modern’ art which is shown under ‘Futur- 
ism’ or again under various ‘styles’—archaic, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, etc., has 
nothing whatever in common with the great 





American Art Schools 








art of these peoples of antiquity, which was 
the sincere and supreme expression of their 
original and enlightened genius, not merely 
a poor, empty imitation of former epochs. 
All these tendencies are a sign and a conse- 
quence of weakness and ignorance scarcely 
veiled. 

“The solid base on which to build original 
and powerful work is a deep knowledge of 
nature. In my elementary classes 
the beginners learn to model or draw from 
antique casts, and the reason for the exte- 
rior form is gradually explained to them by 
the study of anatomical structure. 

“In the higher classes, passing on to the 
study of the nude in sculpture and drawing 
from life, the pupil begins at the same time 
to model the anatomy while learning about 
the bones, the joints and the gradual en- 
closing of the skeleton with the muscular 
masses. And his visual memory of form is 
exercised by problems given which are after- 
wards corrected and explained by demon- 
stration from the living model. It is natur- 
ally understood that all techniques are good 
ard admissible if they promote the expres- 
sion of form, and my pupils are encouraged 
to develop their own individuality.” 

Prof. Los will ho!d an exhibition this sea- 
son of his portraits of many distinguished 
persons, including Americans. 
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tion and Sculpture. \ 
Large, well lighted studios. 
modern conveniences. 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustra- 
Resident Instructors. r 
Separate dormitories for men and women with 
Reference required. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


School in the Country 
Open all year 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 


INSTRUCTORS FOR THE FALL AND 
WINTER 


DaniEL GARBER 

JoserpH T. PEARSON, JR. 
Grorce HarDING 
ALBERT LAESSLE 


Students may register at any time. 


Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 














ATHLETICS 
ROY C.'‘NUSE, Director 





The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 
of FINE ART 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration 
Design, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 
Leading to A.B. Degree 

DORMITORIES 


SMIMMING POOL 
CATALOGUE 
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PROF. N. LOS 


ART SCHOOL 
(formerly in Rome, Italy—1918-1928) 
SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 


Constructive Anatomy: Man—Horse 
(by modeling and drawing) 


. 
Design 

The school is officially recommended by the 

American Academy and by all academies 


of other nations in Rome. 
116 W. 65th St., Cor. Broadway, New York 


Phone Trafalgar 0022 Write for Circular 























CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH Street, New Yorx 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 











DESIGN anp LIBERAL ARTS 
212 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 


A School for the training of Artists, Designers 
and Craftsmen. 


PAINTING DESIGN FASHION 
INTERIOR DECORATION CRAFTS 
Founded 1917. Intensive. Individual. 














Studio School of Art Photography 


Photography as a recording medium and as 
@ medium of expression. Elementary, Ad- 
vanced and Master Courses. 7th Year. 
Personal training by well-known profes- 
sional who has hung in all the fine Salons 
of Europe and “America, and at many one- 
man exhibitions. Write for prospectus. 


RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Offering Stagecraft, Interior Decorating, 
Costume Design, Commercial Art, Painting, 
Illustration, Leaded Glass, Textiles 
Booklet Scholarships 
42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON 


























California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 28th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. De- 
lightful surroundngs for Summer work. Splen- 
did new buildings. 


Write for special catalogue 


Scott Carbee 
School of ART 


Personal Daily Instruction—I1lus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
@ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 

















Costume Design. Day and Fvenine 
Classes. Placements, Scholarships. Starts Sept. 17. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 


A School’s Contest 





| 
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School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Morey FLetcuHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING : ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN sos ars 





Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 








Santa Barbara Poster, by Betty Shropshire. 


The Santa Barbara School of the Arts 
has concluded its contest for a poster adver- 
tising Santa Barbara, and has been surprised 
at the high quality of the work submitted. 
The winning posters were placed on display 
in August and caused much comment. Espe- 
cially did the poster winning the $200 first 
prize for Betty Shropshire, until recently a 
student at the San Diego Academy of Fine 
Arts, attract attention; and it will be of 
practical use to the California city that rose 
in triumphant new beauty from the ruin 
wrought by earthquake and fire. 

There were forty-four entries in the con- 
test from California, Kansas, Illinois, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Massachusetts and Missouri. 
Great variety of theme and treatment was 
shown, but the mission and the fiesta pre- 
dominated. The posters were judged by 
Albert Herter, De Witt Parshall and 
Dwight Bridge. 

Second prize, a tuition scholarship in the 
school, was awarded to Mary Herwig of 
Los Angeles, a student of the Otis Art 
Institute. First honorable mention went to 
Jack Haves, of Glendale, Cal., a graduate 
of the University of Utah, and second to 
Henry A. Gottsche, a student of the Otis 
Art Institute in Los Angeles. 





The advertising columns of THe Art 
Dicest constitute a directory of the art 
schools of America. 





School Art Supplies 

















STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume Illustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 














BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
LIVINGSTONE STR: 


134 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 
Evenings, 7:30-9:45 

Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. 
day Sketch Class. 
Class, 2-5 P. M 
information to 


Sater- 
Sunday Life and Portrait 
Begin any time. Write for 





Francis Mutuzpr, Director 

















*» COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample and 
circular 


Art ExTENSION 


SocirTy 
WESTPORT, CONN. 






































Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 118 10 West 88rd St., N. ¥. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 














New York SCHOOL OF 


AppLigp DesiGN For WoMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 86th year 

Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashien 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial] Art, Interier 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 
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GRAND SQ CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Established by successful modern artists to 
develop individual talent. Courses in Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts and Interior Decoration. 
ts given for drawing teachers. Sum- 
mer school at Eastport, Maine, and New 
York. Day, Evening Classes. Catalogue. 
Room 7021, Geet Sus Central Terminal 
ew York 














Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion II- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


Bread and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 














CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 
WINTER TERM 
Sept. 10th to May 27th 
Drawing and Painting, Commercial Art, 


Fashion Illustration, Interior Decoration, De- 
sign, Sculpture, Dress Design, Junior Classes. 


Catalog on request. 
1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 














Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book Bindin 

Pottery, Metal Working. For catalog, i 
dress E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY _ ST.LOUIS 





The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 

nder direction of Ethel Traphagen 

All phases from elementary to full 

mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration are taught in shortest 

time compatible with thoroughness. 

Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 

Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 

Saturday Adults’ and Children’s 

Classes. Our Sales Department dis- 

poses of student work. ‘Tel. Colum- 

bus 2077 or write for Catalog D. 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 














ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE d’ART 


SCULPTURE 1 PAINTING 
DRAWING : MOSAIC : CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
16 WEST 61st ST. NEW YORK 











Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 24. For 
illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

Dept. A. D. 438 Jefferson St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70. hed a@ year. 
Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 








Beloved Teacher 


E. Martin Hennings has given a painting 


entitled “Indian Head” to the collection of 
the John H. Vanderpoel Art Association in 


Beverly Hills, Chicago. 


The collection now 


comprises about 300 works of art, which 
constitute a little public museum in a room 
dedicated to them in the John H. Vanderpoel 


School. 


The story of its founding shows 


with what reverence artists sometimes hold 
the memory of a teacher. 


For Mr. Vanderpoel was for many years 


the leading instructor in painting and draw- 
ing at the school of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and hundreds of students were 
guided to success by him. Many nationally 
known artists acknowledge him as their in- 


spiration. 


When he died they formed an 


association and contributed pictures to it. It 
was their idea of an appropriate memorial. 


Mr. Hennings in making this newest gift 


said: “Mr. Vanderpoel exercised the great- 
est influence on me during the impression- 


able and formative period of my life. 


I look 


back with reverence to him for the interest, 
help and guidance which he rendered to me 
when I was just beginning the study of art.” 





Magazine Cover Competition 
The House Beautiful announces its sev- 


enth annual cover competition and exhibi- 
tion in which the following prizes are to be 


awarded: 


First prize, $500; second prize, 


$250; special student prize, $200, and a 


certificate of merit. 


In addition the maga- 


zine hopes to purchase a number of other 
designs at $200 each. A copy of the condi- 
tions may be obtained at 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





A Jacket Design Contest 
The Oxford University Press asks THE 


Art DicEst to announce that it offers a pur- 
chase prize of $250 for a jacket design to 
be used on its series of “World’s Classics,” 
the publishers to have the right to purchase 
any other design submitted for a fee of $30. 


The contest will close on Nov. 1. 


Specifi- 


cations may be had by addressing the firm 
at 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


American Art Schools 

















SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 
_ Full-time four year courses in Painting, 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Copper 
and Silver-smithing, Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 





Special College C: Credit Courses in affilia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 

THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 
Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 

















THE MaryLanp INSTITUTE 





1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in 
Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Training, 


General Design, Costume Design, Poster 
Crafts, etc. Cataleg on request. 











‘THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 
given. 

Catalog on Request. 


1624 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











Tue Datias Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses In 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 











STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directere 
1518 West Bhode Island Ave. 














American Art Schools 








ARTS CRAFTS Fi 


‘22d FALL TERM 
August 6 to December 21, 1928 


OURSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
cation. Climate permits comfortable study 
throughout the entire year. 
Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 




















VISION TRAINING ART 


Without copies or theory any one may learn 
at home to draw and paint from nature. 
400 artists annd students enrolled in 1927 to 
see true color for the first time. Students 
save years. Portraiture, landscape, still life, 
illustration. Gain faster than by art schools. 
A. K. CROSS SUMMER SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 


or Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. (Winter) 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 




















SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
New building. Studios and class-rooms for 
400 pupils. Courses in drawing and painting, 
modeling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
scholarships. 52nd year. [Illustrated booklet. 
Address: 234 Fenway Road, Boston, Mass. 
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Rockefeller Church Gets Lauber’s Christ 


Twenty-two years ago a group of Cleve- 
land citizens conceived the idea of asking 
ten American artists to put upon canvas their 
conception of the physical appearance of the 
Christ, and to send the collection to various 
cities of the country. The idea was carried 
out and the exhibition caused much comment 
and was much written about. To religion- 
ists it presented a most interesting theme, 
that of the difference between the modern 
conception of the Savior and the one held 
when the old masters were painting. 


One of the paintings that was much dis- 
cussed was that of Joseph Lauber of New 
York. At the end of the tour it passed into 
private hands, and the artist lost track of it. 
Recently he received a letter from the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church of Cleveland, often 
referred to as the “Rockefeller Church,” 
saying that the picture had been presented 
to it by an anonymous donor, and that the 
congregation craved a word from the artist 
as to the circumstances of its execution and 
the purpose he had in mind. It had become 
a mystery picture, the exhibition of 1906 
having been forgotten. 

Mr. Lauber, now in his seventy-third year, 
replied to the letter. He told the congrega- 
tion that he had sought to interpret the per- 
sonality of Jesus and not to delineate some 
incident from His life. “The difficulty pre- 
sented itself,” he wrote, “of expressing in 
the head and figure love and tenderness 
without making Him a weakling; (the One 
who could drive the money changers from 
the Temple was no weakling nor man of 
sorrows;) grandeur and power, without be- 
coming brutal or theatrical; and that mag- 
netism and purity of motive which made 
Him the Light of the World. For one thing, 
I have had but little patience with artists 
who, in delineating the Christ, have fallen 
into a sloppy sentimentality. With all His 
love and gentleness he was a tremendous 
character; He could have easily avoided the 
crucifixion, but, considering the decadent 





“Christ,” by Joseph Lauber. 


state of society, found it preferable to make 
the supreme sacrifice for an ideal, to be an 
inspiration and example for all time.” 

The artist’s letter was read from the pul- 
pit and so deeply impressed the congregation 
that many lingered after the services to 
study the picture. A reply was sent which 
the aged artist highly prizes. Mr. Lauber, 
who is president of the Artists’ Fellowship, 
was born in Westphalia, came to America 
when nine years old, studied under Karl 
Miller, Shirlaw and Chase, and worked with 
La Farge. He did the sixteen symbolic 
figures for the Appellate Court of New 
York. 





What is Beauty? 
[Place: The Open Forum of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, Los Angeles]. 

Mr. De Kruif (painter)—What is beauty 
for me is ugliness for you, and vice versa. 
Three hundred years ago, Spinoza said, 
“Only in relation to our imagination can 
things be called beautiful or ugly.” I have 
seen beauty of design in the microbes of 
disease as well as in the rose. 

Mr. Payne (sculptor)—Beauty is the 
highest purpose toward which mankind is 
struggling. It is our ideal. 

Mr. Shindler (architect)—The artist has 
nothing to do with beauty. It is his busi- 
ness to express something whether it is 
beautiful or not. Artists have no business 
talking about beauty! 

Mrs. Behr (painter)—When I learned to 
love everyone, I realized beauty. 

Mr.. Pedretti (sculptor)—Beauty is ia- 
ture,—beauty is God. 

Mr. Art Critic—Beauty exists only in 





San Francisco. 

Mr. DeKruif—Mr. Critic is out of order. 

Mr. Mehra (Hindu lecturer)—Every age 
has its own conception of beauty. Ideas 
of beauty are entirely relative to human 
experience. But I believe there is a per- 
fect beauty of the absolute. 

Mr. Buff (painter)—Mr. Mehra believes 
in a perfect beauty. What is that perfect 
beauty ? 

Mr. Mehra—I do not know. 

Mr. DeKruif—We cannot visualize per- 
fect beauty any more than the finite mind 
mind can comprehend the infinite. 

Mr. Buff—Let’s adjourn the meeting. 





American Work for Luxembourg 


The Luxembourg has purchased “A Prov- 
incetown Garden” by Jeanie Gallup Mottet, 
selected from her recent exhibition at the 
Charpentier Galleries in Paris. She is cu- 
rator of the Museum of French Art, in New 
York. 





New Form of Art 


A new form of artistic expression, involy- 
ing wood gravure (not engraving, of course), 
is described by the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. Its originator is Macowin Tuttle, 
painter and newspaper wood engraver, of 
Watch Hill, R. I. The gravure is not to 
be printed from, but the wood itself, inked 
on its smooth surface but left natural in 
the incised parts, becomes the picture, and 
is hung as a canvas would be, or used as a 
panel. The artist has made a total of forty- 
six gravures, several of them depicting 
scenes at Princeton and Yale universities, 
The usual size is 25 by 30 inches, and the 
material basswood, but he has used pine, 
mahogany and other woods, and has carved 
one overmantel of pear wood, 25 by 60 
inches. 

India ink is rubbed upon the engraving 
“gently and with infinite care, in order to 
black the surface without inking the incised 
lines.’ The wood absorbs the ink’ from 
year to year and becomes more beautiful. 
Mr. Tuttle applies the ink evenly with no 
shading, for he will not abide trickery to 
help the values of his line. Occasionally the 
variations in the natural color of the wood 
can be turned to advantage. 





Another Paris Museum 


Paris is to have another museum. The 
municipality has bought at auction for 
4,000,050 francs (about $160,000) the fam- 
ous Hotel de Lauzun. Built in 1657 from 
designs by Levau, it was purchased by the 
Duc de Lauzun in 1682 and afterwards 
passed into the hands of the Richelieu fam- 
ily. France recently declared it a “national 
monument” and thus avoided the possibility 
of its being transported stone by stone to 
America. 

Théophile Gautier and Baudelaire both 
lived in the Hotel de Lauzun. It contains 
much magnificent late 17th century decora- 
tion, with ceilings by Lesueur and Lebrun, 
and panels by Bourdon and Mignard. 








Antique Tapestries 
Antique Brocades 
Works of Art 
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ALPHONSE L. LOVENCON 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 


Paris Monte Carlo 
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NEW YORK 
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Old Miniatures 


The most extensive collection in the world 
of miniature paintings in oil (whose popu- 
larity in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
preceded that of the more lightsome medium, 
water color) has been acquired by the Ros- 
enbach Company of Philadelphia and New 
York, and will be exhibited in the autumn 
when this concern opens its new art and 
book galleries at 15 East 51st St. New 
York. It is the collection formed in the last 
thirty years by Talbot Hughes in England. 
The only other assemblage of oil miniatures 
comparable with it is that of the Medici in 
Florence, about 250 pieces, nearly all Ital- 
ian. That of Mr. Hughes, of 600 pieces, 
includes examples of Spanish, Dutch, French 
and English artists. The collection has just 
been shown at the Fine Art Society, London. 

The history of miniature painting in oils 
has never yet been told, and it is to fill this 
gap in art history that Mr. Hughes is pub- 
lishing, early next year, an exhaustive mono- 
graph largely based on his own collection, 
supplemented by examples in the Buccleuch 
collection, in public museums, and elsewhere. 
The miniature in oils was exceedingly pop- 
ular until it was superseded at the end of 
the 17th century by those painted in water- 
colors, by which a refinement and elegance 
not possible in oils could be got. 

From an historical point of view these 
early miniatures in oils are of great impor- 
tance. They are nearly always of celebrated 
men and women, although in the intervening 
years the identities of many have been lost. 
Even the names of some of the artists are 
not known. On the other hand, there are 
examples by artists whose names are famil- 
iar in other walks of art—Hogarth, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, and Cornelius Jannsens. 
There are two self-portraits of Samuel 
Butler, the author of “Hudibras.” It is 
highly probable that many of these minia- 
tures in oils, like those in water-colors, were 
not done from life, but from existing life- 
size portraits by other artists. 





Archipenko Announces Exhibition 

Alexander Archipenko, regarded by many 
as the leader of American modernists, and 
founder of the Ecole d’Art in New York, 
has announced a comprehensive exhibition 
of his works to be held at the Anderson 
Galleries, Oct. 16 to Nov. 3. 
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BS fae 
ME MARTINI TEMPERA COLORS 


For $5.00 we will send you a sketching 
assortment of 14 colors, a booklet on 
tempera and a view finder. 

The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR LAB. 


97-99 HARRIS AVE. P34 3 


& * L. I. CITY, N. Y. 
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1 man” exhibition at the Newhouse Galleries, 





Mother 


ag >.>, 
“The Taureg Girl,” by 


“Like mother, like son,” is the way the old 
saying has to be changed to accommodate 
the case of Susan Barse Miller, whose “one- 


Los Angeles, preceded that of Barse Miller. 
But they are at opposite poles as to resi- 
dence, for the latter lives in Los Angeles 
while the former makes her home in East 
Gloucester, with Barse Miller’s father, War- 
ren Hastings Miller, who writes books and 
short stories as his contribution to the artis- 
try of the family. 

“The Taureg Girl’ was one of the pic- 
tures in Mrs. Miller’s exhibition which won 
praise from the California critics, and which 
was reproduced several times. It is a prod- 
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Every Essential for 


ARTISTS’ 
coLouns 2. 


and Home Art Decorator 
Write for Catalog “‘D”’ 


WINSOR & NEWTON, * East 17th st. 
INC. 


New York City 






and Son Hold Successive Shows 


phe dent " 


Susan Barse Miller. 


uct of the artist’s North African trip, which 
yielded several subjects of picturesque char- 
acter and bright key. The critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, Arthur Millier, wrote: 

“In this, and the picture of a woman 
seated on a striped blanket, she enters the 
realm of color music. The flow and 
counter-flow of line and color, the great 
distinction of the color used, show her an 
unusually sensitive and studied artist.” 





Art Excerpt 
Feminine art can be terribly pretty. 
—Le Baron Cooke. 
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pete CLAESSENS 
r-—7 BELGIAN 

CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches 
to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in 
one piece 








ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 

















SPECIAL SALE 


on REMBRANDT COLORS and on BRUSHES 


LEE’S ART SHOP 
211 West 58th Street, New York City 
Bet. Broadway & 7th Ave. 
Artists’ Materials Architects’ Supplies 
Picture Framing Stationery 











Mail orders receive prompt attention 


ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE OIL COLORS 
LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE-FOINET 
at Lowest Prices in U. S. A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 








533 Public Ldger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HENRY M. TAWS 


CAMBRIDGE OIL COLORS—STUDIO TUBES 
RUBENS FINEST BRUSHES 
Prompt Attention 
Write for Prices 


920 Arch St. 








Phila., Pa. 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest! 
Berkeley, Cal. 


CASA DE MANANA— 
To Sept. 15—Allied Arts Club; Heath Ander- 
son, Mrs. Richard McGill, B. Cruess. 
Sept. 15-29—Oils and pastels, Clara 


Stevents. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 


Sept.—Summer sketch by members. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Aug.-Sept.—Water colors lent by Mrs. Henry 
A. Everett; American prints from the Art 


Center. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Sept.—Contemporary Californians. 


BILTMORE SALON— 


Louise 


Sept.—American paintings. 
STENDALL GALLERIES— 
Sept.—Group of American masters. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Sept.—Exhibition of contemporary paintings. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 

Through Sept. 15—Water colors by Selden Con- 
nor Gile; block prints and monotypes. by 
Blanche Lazzell. . 

Sept.—Paintings, Charles Stafford Duncan. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
July-Sept.—Pasadena Society; Aaron Kilpatrick; 
DeWolf and Brown collections of prints 
(Gallery closed during August). 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
June 1-Aug. 31—Third annual exhibition of 
southern California artists. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
July 20-Aug. 31—Paintings, F. Luis Mora; 
Modern American Art. 
BFEAUX ARTS GALLERY— 
Sept.—Modern art. 
S. & G. GUMP’S GALLERY— 
Sept.—Color etchings by French artists. 
Oct. 1—Paintings by Gustaf Liljescorn. 
VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY— 
Aug.-Sept.—Contemporary British Etchers. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Paintings by Gerald Cassidy. 


Lyme, Conn. 
LYME ART ASSOCIATIOON— 
July 28-Sept. 9—Twenty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of the Lyme Art Association. 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
May 12-Sept. 30—Exhibition of work by Wash- 
ington artists. 
Oct. 28-Dec. 9—Eleventh Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemperary American Oil Paintings. 


Chicago, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To Sept. 1—Four centuries of etching and en- 
gravings; loan collection of modern East 
Indian paintings; 65 water colors by con- 
temporary artists. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 

July-Aug.—Group exhibition. 

NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

Sept.—Exhibition of contemporary paintings. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
To Sept. 1—Paintings by Bavarian artists; re- 
cent American prints; Chinese and Japanese 
exhibition. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Nov.—No-Jury exhibition by members of the 
Art Association of New Orleans. 
Dec.—Paintings by Albert Gos, auspices Art 
Association of New Orleans. 





Baltimore, Md. 

PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 

Sept.—Contemporary etchings, 
change of exhibits. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Summer—Warren collection of Greek gems; ex- 
hibitions of Durer and Goya prints; contem- 
porary British art. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 
Summer—Paintings by American artists; 18th 
century English portraits. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Summer—Miscellaneous exhibitions to October. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP— 
ummer—Portraits of legal celebrites; original 
etchings at small prices. 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 

June-Sept. 1—Summer exhibition of paintings 

and etchings. 


Concord, Mass. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
May 15-Aug. 1—Small paintings and sculpture 
by American artists. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNER— 

Ang. 10-Sept. 15—Etchings of the Southwest by 

eorge Elbert Burr and Roi Partridge. 

JAMES D. GILL— 

Sept—Femorial exhibition of paintings by Fred- 

eric A, Bridgman. 
Oct.—Special exhibition of paintings. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 
Nov. 10-25—Tenth annual 
Springfield Art League. 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE— 
Sept. 11-30—Twentieth annual exhibition of the 
Stockbridge Art Association. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Oct.—Print Makers Exhibition. 
Dec. 3-o—Thumb Tack Club. 
Dec. — Exhibition of Contemporary 
Prints. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
June-Sept.—Briggs collection. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Paintings and etchings by foreign 
and American artists. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Summer—Exhibition of American 
and figure paintings. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—American and foreign paintings. 


Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Sept.-Oct.—Rare old shawls. 


Newark, N. J. 
NFWARK MUSEUM— 
Indefinite—Primitive African art; medal mak- 
ing; chessmen; necklaces 4000 B. C. to 400 
A. D.; paintings by Harry L. Hoffman. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
Summer—Paintings and prints by American art- 


ists. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
Aug.—Paintings and sculpture’ by 
Shonnard. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
June 2-Oct. 1—Summer exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and drawings by 16 European and 
American artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Summer—French art of the roth and 2oth cen- 
turies loaned by Durand-Ruel Galleries and A. 
C. Goodyear. 


with frequent 


exhibition of the 


French 


landscapes 


Eugenie 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 











East Hampton, N. Y. 
CLINTON ACADEMY— 
To Sept. 7—Paintings, Hamilton King; sculp- 
ture, Maude Sherwood Jewett. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

To Sept. 16—Loan exhibition of French Gothic 
tapestries, 

August and Sept.—Egyptian accessions, mainly 
from excavation of 1925-27; prints by Durer; 
19th century costumes, accessories and fabrics; 
Japanese prints. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Until Nov. 30—Special exhibition of Inness, 
Wyant, Thayer, Robinson, Murphy, Tryon; 
spetial exhibition, Hals, Rubens, Fragonard, 
ainsborough, Lawrence. 

ART CENTER— 

To Sept. 1o—Stained glass windows by Christel 
Kuball; art reference material for teachers, 
under auspices of Art Extension Society. 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 

August—Old hunting and coaching prints. 

ANN AUDIGIER’S GALLERY— 

Summer—Early American paintings; natique art 
objects, 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Summer—Selected work by American painters. 
and etchers. 

DE HAWKE GALLERIES— 
June-Sept—Modern paintings, 
drawings, decorative arts. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Until October 1—Group from 26th Carnegie In- 

ternational, including Carte, Dasburg, Donghi, 
Karfiol, Matisse and Pechstein. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

June-Sept.—Annual summer group exhibition of 
paintings, water colors, lithographs and etch- 
ings by leading American artists; garden 
sculpture and furnishings from Ferargil 


Forge. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

Indefinite—Old masters, early Chinese potteries, 
bronzes and sculpture; Greek and other an- 
tiquities. 

GRANL CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

June 5-Sept. 29—Founders’ exhibition of works 
by artist members; garden sculpture by lead- 
ing American sculptors. 

KENNEDY & CO.— 
Summer—American color prints, 
KLEEMANN’S GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Etchings by modern masters. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Summer—Special exhibition of water colors. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 


Summer—American paintings for home owner- 


ship. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 

Summer Exhibition—Paintings by 11, sculpture 
by 6 American contemporaries; wood-block 
prints by Gustave Baumann. 

NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
& SCULPTORS— 
June 12-Oct.—Summer exhibition. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 

Summer—Masterpieces by distinguished Amer- 
ican painters. 

PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ GALLERY— 

Portraits by 21 painters. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY — 

May 3-Nov.—Durer and contemporary print 
makers; in room 316, recent additions to 
print collection; until further notice in main 
corridor, 3d floor. American historical prints. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
ay 11-Oct. 15—Annual summer show. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN.: & CO.— 

Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap 

estries and furniture. 
E. & A, SILBERMAN— 

Until Sept. 1—Exhibition of paintings, furniture 
and objects of art. 

GALLERIES OF MARIE STERNER— 

Indefinite—Paintings and water colors by old 
masters and leading modern painters. 

VERNAY GALLERIES— 

Indefinite—Collection Old English coaching and 

hunting prints, Wolstenholme, Pollard, Alken 


and others. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Selected group of important paint- 
ings. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
August—Selected works by American artists. 
CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY— 
Summer—Exhibition by class of 1927-1928. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Summer—Permanent collections. 
Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
~~ brocades, velvets and dam 
asks. 


water colors, 
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Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Sept.—Water colors and drawings owned by 


museum. 
Oct.—International Water Color Exhibition; 
Selected Water Color Exhibition. 
Nov.—Oriental Art; Camera Club; Old and 
Modern Prints. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June 12-Oct. 1—Paintings, sculptures and prints 
by members. 
Continuously on view: Contemporary American 
sculpture; contemporary American paintings, 
auspices Circulating Picture Club. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 18-Dec. 10—27th International. 


Providence, R. I. 


NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Summer—American paintings. 


Newport, R. I. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 
Sept. 1-15—-Helena Sturtevan, J. H. Benson. 
Sept. 15-30—Art of bookmaking. 


Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLEY— 


Summer—Paintings by Virginia Thurman Cail, 


Houston. Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
July-September—DeMari_ exhibition, circulated 
by Western Association of Art Museum Di- 


rectors. 
HFRZOG GALLERIES— 
Sept.—Paintings by Kelley Stevens; etchinngs 
by foreign artists; antique English furniture. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
June 15-Oct. 1—Paintings by students, Layton 
School of Art. 
MI)WAUKEFE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
To Sept. 30.—Group of Wisconsin artists, 
Oct.—Summer work of Wisconsin artists. 





Coping with the Air 

Even if they cannot live upon it alone, air 
is a very tangible thing to an artist. Yoshio 
Markino, well known Japanese painter and 
writer, who has lived in London for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and who by some is 
regarded as one of the most notable masters 
of water color since Turner, in an interview 
with Clair Price printed in the New York 
Times tells of his experience trying to paint 
in New York in 1923. 

“Like most artists who are accustomed to 
Europe,” he said, “I found that the air of 
New York cost me a great deal of time. 
It took me three months to cope with it. 
American artists whom I met told me it 
was usual for foreign artists to lose nearer 
ten months before they could work in the 
unaccustomed air. I think of London’s air 
as woolly and the air of Paris as silky, but 
New York’s air was something I had never 
met before. It is like crystal. Boston’s air 
I found easier to work in. It is more like 
London’s.” 

Markino got “stranded” in New York on 
his way to Tokio, to hold his first exhibition 
in his native land. He had sent all his be- 
longings ahead, and had intended to stay in 
New York only two days. But while there 
he received word that all he possessed, arriv- 
ing ahead of him, had been destroyed by the 
earthquake in Japan. There could be no 
exhibition there. So, with limited funds, he 
had to set to work. It was only after four 
years that he was able to return to London. 





Minnesota to Erect Statue 
Acting under authority of an act of the 
State legislature, the governor of Minnesota 
has appointed a commission to raise a fund 
of $50,000 to erect on the capitol grounds a 
Statue of Alexander Ramsey, the first terri- 
torial governor, 





Forlorn! 


Won’t somebody come to the aid of a 
lonesome collection of pictures, valued at 
$50,000, placed in storage because it costs 
too much to insure them when they are hung 
on a wall? 

The story of these canvas waifs is told 
by the News Letter of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. They are at Galesburg, Ill., and 
owned by the Elks Club. They were col- 
lected by the late James H. Dole, who was 
vice president of the Art Institute from 
1891 to 1902, and were presented to the Elks 
Club fourteen years ago and duly hung. 
Recently the club demurred at the expense 
of insurance and put them in storage. There 
are 50 pictures, among them examples by 
Winslow Homer, Walter McEwan, J. Fran- 
cis Murphy, Walter Shirlaw and Thomas 
Moran. 





Mimbres Relics 


The archeological expedition which the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts sent to the 
Mimbres Valley of New Mexico was suc- 
cessful in its six-weeks task and shipped 
fifteen cases of treasures to the museum, 
including many decorated bowls, implements 
and pieces of jewelry covering a period 
from about 2,000 B. C. to 600 A. D. Strings 
of beads containing as many as 1,500 units 
were discovered. In the grave of a child 
were found various toys, among them a 
copper bell and conical shell tinklers. 

The last room excavated dated back at its 
lowest depth, six feet below the surface, to 
perhaps 2,000 B. C., and had been rebuilt 
four times at intervals of centuries, the last 
floor, of about 600 A. D., being nearly even 
with the ground. 





METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


OLD and 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
PORTRAITS and LAND- 
SCAPES of the XVIIIth. 
CENTURY 


‘eo 


PRIMITIVES 


‘oe 


578 MapIson Ave. 


New York 


Opposite American Art Galleries 
Corner 57th Street 





“Portrait of a Lady” 
By John Hoppner (1758-1810) 








Choice Paintings 


ALBERT DU VANNES 


39 East 57TH STREET 
New York 











Telephone: Wickersham 0660 


BOWER GALLERIES 


121 EAST 57tH STREET 
Removing September 1 to the ground floor, HOTEL FAIRFAX 
116 E. 56TH St., New York City 











Plaza 0908 





ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
[Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 
IMPORTER OF FINE PAINTINGS 
665 FirruH Ave., New York 


[By eppointment only) 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
ese 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., New York 
& 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 














Robert Hyman & Son 
OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
OBJECTS OF ART 


715 Lexington Av. (near 57th St.) 
Tel. Regent 7236 NEW YORK 














NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 


























Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 











“Diogenes Looking for an Honest Man.” 


Diogenes may have needed a lantern in 
his search for an honest man, but certainly 
something brighter than a lantern was needed 
in the search for the name of the man who, 
more than two milleniums afterward, painted 
a well known picture showing him going 
about the streets of Athens in his laudable 
quest. “Diogenes with Lantern” was en- 
graved in 1791 by the famous W. Sharp, 
and ascribed in honest English script to 
Salvator Rosa. At that time it was in the 
collection of “E. Knight, Esq.” 

Eventually the painting found its way to 
America and into the collection of Mrs. 
William R. Timken, under the’ title “Dio- 
genes Looking for an Honest Man.’ She 
recently gave it to the Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego. Present day experts, in the 
light of modern knowledge concerning old 
masters, are agreed that it is not by Salvator 
Rosa nor even of the Italian school. They 
ascribe it to the seventeenth century Dutch 
school and to some follower of Frans Hals. 

Certainly the faces and the humor are 
Dutch, even if the castle on the hill is more 
Italian than Athenian. It is an interesting 
picture. 





Paints Miss Dorsey’s Portrait 

Susan B. Dorsey, superintendent of 
scheo!s of Los Angeles, who has for many 
years emphasized the teaching of art appre- 
ciation, and who has always been a friend of 
the artists, recognizing very keenly the im- 
portant part their works play in the spiritual 
deve!opment of a community, is sitting for 
her portrait to John Rich, on commission 
from the Board of Education. 











W ildenstein| 
& Company, INC. | 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


ya - 


Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 




















Paul Rosenberg & Co. 


INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 

















Established 1875 


CALO GALLERIES 


128 West 49th St, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Bryant 6739. Bet. B’way & 6th Av. 
WE BUY AND SELL 
PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN ARTISTS 

















HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 




















PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 


Objects of Art 





Bronzes Frames 




















J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


639 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 





PENNA. 














KLEEMANN BROS. 
ART GALLERIES 
175 West 72nd St. | NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS 
BY MopERN MASTERS 

















40 JOY STREET 
GALLER ff of Boston | 


Exhibitions 











37 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
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F. NEWLIN Price, President 


NEW YORK 











Merrill Horne Galleryi 
868 Second Avenue Salt Lake City 


Lee Greene Richards Waldo Midgley 
Jos. A. F. Everett Lawrence Squires — 
J. T. Harwood Hal Burrows 
Miriam Jenkins Herman Palmer 
Rose Howard Rena Olsen 
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